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We voted for what we 


thought was right 
By EMRYS HUGHES, MP 


HAVE seen many strange scenes in the House of Commons since 
the War but never anything quite like that which ended last week 


in six of us voting against the ratification of the Paris Treaty with the 


provisions for the rearmament of Germany. 

Everybody knew how the controversy had waged in the Labour Party. both in 
Parliament and the country ; we knew how German rearmament had been carried 
at the Labour Party Conference by the narrowest of margins by the big block votes ; 
we knew that it had been carried by not too big a majority at the Trade Union Con- 
gress and had been defeated at the Co-operative Congress and we had every reason 


for believing that the Constituency 
Labour Parties were unanimously against 
it. 

I still believe that if a ballot vote of all 
members of the Labour Party were taken, it 
would be against German rearmament and 
that there is a big public opinion in the 
country against it too. 

But in the private meeting of the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party the vote had been in 
favour of the Treaties with a minority of 72 
against. 

Now it is a mystery why Constituency 
Labour Parties vote overwhelmingly in the 
ballot for the National Executive for people 
who are opposed to German rearmament while 
their MP’s vote for it. 


The Mystery 


It was not only at one Labour Party Con- 
ference that the constituencies voted Bevanite. 
It was at three. 


Neither Mr. Herbert Morrison nor Mr. 
Gaitskell can now get on to the Executive in a 
ballot of the Constituency Parties. Yet they 
get elected to the Shadow Cabinet. And, in 
the election for the Shadow Cabinet, the Ex- 
ecutive of the Parliamentary Labour Party, only 
one Bevanite, Mr. Harold Wilson, can get 
elected. 

It is clear that when MP’s vote in the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party or ballot for its execu- 
tive they do not vote the same way as the 


WHIP WITHDRAWN FROM PACIFISTS 


| work on for peace 
—VICTOR YATES, MP 


THE Parliamentary Labour Party has with- 

drawn the Whip from the six MPs. 
Voting was 131 to 93. A proposal at a pri- 
vate meeting of the Party on Tuesday that 
there should be only a reprimand was de- 
feated by 124 to 103. The MPs will now sit 
in the House with the status of independent 
members. 

Mr. Fernyhough, MP for Jarrow, said after 
the meeting, according to the Manchester 
Guardian, that as a democrat he accepted 
the majority decision. He felt no bitterness 
toward those who had taken it. 

“¥ was born in the movement,” he said, 
“and I still intend to serve the cause of 
Socialism.” 

Mr. Emrys Hughes, who according to the 
News Chronicle “ received an ovation ” when 
he spoke at the meeting, insisted that he had 
done no more than stand by the inter- 
nationalism of Keir Hardie. 


“JT am = against German  rearmament, 
against the arms race, and in favour of a 
new foreign policy which can bring peace. 
I am confident that my constituency in South 
Ayrshire will support me.” 

Mr. Victor Yates said, “I shall continue 
to work for peace, freedom and social justice 
as I have done for the past 30 years.” 

According to the Daily Telegraph “the 
decisive speech of the meeting was made by 
Mr. Hudson, (Ealing N) a veteran and 
highly respected pacifist. He observed that 
he had compromised his convictions by 
accepting the decision to abstain in the Ger- 
man rearmament vote. 

“But he reminded members that when 
they became candidates they signed an 
undertaking to accept the majority decisions 
of the Party.” 

The only Bevanite intervention, according 
to the Daily Express, was after Mr, Herbert 
Morrison had said the rebels could “apply 
to come back and be re-admitted if they 
gave the necessary guarantees of future good 
behaviour.” 

“This drew an angry roar from Mr. 
Bevan,” said the Express, “of ‘Cat and 
Mouse.’” 


Constituency Party instructs it’s delegates to 
vote at the Labour Party Conference. 

I am all in favour of a roll call vote at a 
Party meeting at which MP’s votes would be 
recorded. 

Indeed, if important decisions are to be taken 
in private in a Committee room upstairs, and 
everybody is expected to obey these decisions 
on the floor of the House, then MP's consti- 
tuents have a right to know how their mem- 
bers vote at a Parliamentary Party meeting. 

According to the Standing Orders of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party an MP must not 
vote against a Party decision but may abstain. 

During the time of the Labour Government, 
the Standing Orders of the Party were sus- 
pended and we were all free to vote in Parlia- 
ment as our consciences dictated. 

There were some divisions during the Labour 
Government when a small minority of us voted 
against the Government. 

But on none of these occasions was the 
Government in the slightest danger. 


The North Atlantic Treaty 


When I acted as teller against the Labour 
Government's motion to ratify the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty in 1949 we were in a minority of 
eight against 335, 

I was not expelled from the Party. I repor- 
ted to my Constituency Party in South Ayr- 
shire and I received a unanimous vote of 
confidence. 


The Labour Party did not regard the fact 
that I had opposed the North Atlantic Treaty 
as any reason why I should not be Labour 
MP for South Ayrshire and at the last elec- 
tion at which I clearly explained my views 
on foreign policy and my opposition to the 
rearmament programme I was returned by 
an increased majority. 

As for German rearmament there is not 
the slightest doubt where my Constituency 
Party stood on that issue. It was unani- 
mously against. 

Now, if abstention had been, as it some- 
times is, a reasonable line to take, I would 
certainly not have gone out of my way delibe- 
rately to embarrass my colleagues in the 
Labour Party. 

But one could only abstain from voting on 
the Government motion to ratify the Treaty if 
there was a division. 

For the Government made it quite clear, and 
Sir Anthony Eden stressed this in his conclud- 
ing speech, that he was asking for a unanimous 
vote of the House of Commons. 


If nobody had divided the House the 
Government would have been perfectly en- 
titled to acclaim the fact as a major triumph 
and to announce to the world that the British 
House of Commons had unanimously ap- 
proved of the Paris Treaty and its proposals 
for German rearmament 


The Pressure on Labour MPs 


The majority of the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee of the Labour Party seemed determined that 
this should be so. 

Not only was the Chief Whip instructed to 
send out a Three Line Whip calling upon us 
to support the Treaty but there was a further 
instruction that there must be no call for a 
division. 

I cannot recall any previous occasion when 

I received a Three Line Whip to support the 

motion of a Tory Government. 

I doubt very much whether the Tories had 
a Three Line Whip to support the Labour 
Government in 1949, for only 88 of them 
voted and even Churchill did not take the 
trouble to vote. 

If the Shadow Cabinet had wanted to pre- 
vent stress and strain in the Party it would not 
have issued a Three Line Whip to vote for 
the Government motion, and MP’s should have 
been allowed to vote freely according to con- 
science and at their discretion. 

In this situation it seemed clear to me that 
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These New York 


children are pool- 
ing the coins they 
collected at Hal- 
loween to help 
the United 
Nations Child- 
ren’s Fund (UNI 
CEF). Last year 
US children 
raised about 
$99,000 for this 
purpose, This 
year the sum may 
be three times as 
high. 


HELP CHILDREN 


London Co-op Party accepts pacifist lead— 


CLOSE U.S. 


BASES 


Send American servicemen home 


HE annual conference of the London Co-operative Party, meeting at Hammer- 
smith, last weekend, called for the return of American forces in Britain and 


the dismantling of their bases, 

A resolution to this effect was put by Ron 
Huzzard, Publications Editor of the Labour 
Peace Fellowship, on behalf of North 
Finchley. It was carried by a majority after a 
lively discussion. 

Mr. Huzzard said that the time was 
approaching for Britain to leave the American 
military alliance. Until this was done she 
could not take a lead in world affairs. 

An emergency resolution on German re- 
armament, moved by Mr. K. Zilliacus, 
former Labour MP for Gateshead, was 
passed unanimously. 

It said that the rearming of Western 
Germany threatened to revive German militar- 
ism and weaken German democracy. Mr. 
W. T. Williams, MP for South Hammersmith, 
supporting, said; “nothing can make Russia 
more persuaded that the intentions of the West 
are belligerent, than the rearming of Germany.” 

Ald. W. H. Hopkins in his presidential 
address, reported that during his recent visit 


to East and West Germany it “ was abundantly 


clear that the people with whom I spoke in 
both sectors were completely opposed both to 
rearmament and to the continued division of 
Germany.” 

Other motions which the Conference passed 
were: 

One asking that the next Labour Govern- 
ment should initiate an investigation into 
colonial conditions by a body of working-class 
representatives and that there be reversals of 
policy with regard to Central African Federa- 
tion, Buganda and British Guiana ; an end of 
military and police campaigns in Kenya and 
Malaya; and the right of self-determination 
for the people of Cyprus. 

One urging the stoppage of hydrogen bomb 
experiments and other developments of “ in- 
human weapons.” 

One calling for the admission of China 
“under its present government ” to the United 
Nations. 

An emergency resolution viewing with 
shame and concern the recent British television 
interview with Field-Marshal Kesselring. 


Land waste and land hunger 


N November the House of Commons 
debated the South East Asia Treaty ; 
three hours only were devoted to this 
important purpose. On the whole it was a 
good debate. 


There was no vote against the Treaty, largely 
because it is after all little more than a vague 


By LESLIE HALE, mp 


declaration of intention to preserve the status 
quo in the Far East. 

No one, however, seems to have considered 
to what extent the status quo ought to be 
preserved. Yet this is the very first funda- 
mental in considering the problems of this vital 
area. 

In the book “Hungry People and Empty 
Lands” Dr. S. Chandrasekhar* who was at 
one time in charge of demographic research in 
UNESCO addresses himself primarily to this 
purpose. In South East Asia there are vast 
over-crowded populations struggling for ex- 
istence. In Australasia there are about two 
people to the square mile. 

Dr. Chandrasekhar reviews with consider- 
able knowledge and authority the position of 
the empty lands throughout the world and the 
problems of the over-crowded areas. He is in 
favour of the establishment of an international 
migration authority as a specialised agency of 
the United Nations; but he reluctantly con- 
cludes that there is little hope in the forseeable 
future of a relaxation of the ‘“‘ White Australia 
Policy ” and concentrates in the Far East more 
on the possibility of migration to other areas. 

With the author’s conclusions in favour of 


*Allen and Unwin, 18s. 


substantial increase of world development and 
of the early liquidation of colonialism most 
readers of Peace News will already agree. 


The final chapter “ Population and Peace” 
is of special interest. The Author reviews the 
way in which land hunger leads to war ; makes 
clear his reasons for opposing imperialism, 
advocates widespread agricultural development 
but unhappily does not pursue in any detail 
the question that is postulated in the opening 
words of the chapter: 


“The problem of peace is vitally related 
to the question of population. The popula- 
tion problem in its relation to peace has two 
fundamental aspects—those of quantity and 
quality. How many people? And what 
kinds of people? ” 

It would be fascinating to have a serious 
attempt to answer these questions, 

What is the relative value to the world of a 
stockbroker in the City of London or a not 
very successful rice farmer in the Far East? 

What is the balance of contribution of the 
average American or Western European with 
his tremendous consumption of vital raw 
materials and of the Eastern peasant consum- 
ing a few handfuls of rice a day? 

What is the economic value of the war on 
disease? 

Some of the questions involved in this were 
set out in very stark form in the very detailed 
reports of President Truman’s Raw Materials 
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ILLUSIONS ABOUT THE 
EUROPEAN ARMY 


AST week we pointed out that the Russian call for a 
conference on November 29 was probably an intima- 
tion that the formation of a West European army would be 
met by a link up of the East European nations and Eastern 
Germany for military purposes. 

If this link-up takes place it will put an end to one of the 
illusions upon which the rearmament of Western Germany is 
founded—that it will be possible to fix and maintain a top limit 
of armaments beyond which the German Government must not 
go, and thus save Germany’s Western neighbours from feeling 
under threat. 

A new phase in the arms race will soon put an end to that. 
If Western Germany is to be regarded as in the front line of 
“defence” it is obvious that its Government will have a strong 
case for a counter-increase against the Eastern combination. 

It is short-sighted, however—as we have said before—to 
assume that an armed West Germany will for ever be attached 
to the West in alliance against Russia. 

The speech of Dr. Adenauer recently at the National Press 
Club in Washington—in which he proposed a regional non-aggres- 
sion pact with the Soviet bloc—may be a first early step along the 
road which German policy is likely to follow in the next few 
years. Germany had a special interest in the resumption of 
normal relations with the Soviet bloc, Dr. Adenauer said, because 
“only through such normalisation can Germany’s reunification in 
peace and freedom be brought about.” 

Whatever provisions may be made for the integration of the 
German military divisions in a European army, the soldicrs in 
those divisions will remain Germans, just as the French soldiers 
will remain French and the English soldiers English. 

With West Germany linked to the West it becomes clearly 
impossible for the unification of Germany to be brought about 
other than by the threat of armed action with the serlous danger 
of war. Will Germany not perceive a much less dangerous course 
—and a much more profitable one in the game of power politics— 
in a pact with Russia and the Easiern group of powers as part of 
a deal which will secure German unity? 

Such a policy will of course require the recall of the German 
soldiers from the European army. But who can doubt that, 
called upon to return for the unification of the Fatherland, they 
will do it; and whereas such a step could only be prevented by 
war it is obviously a war that would not be waged by a European 
army, whatever the British divisions stationed in Germany might 
be called upon to do about it. 

* 


* 


It is not only the future attitude of Germany that fs in doubt, 
however. The tide is running against the policies for which Mr. 
Dulles has been working so assiduously. Although the majority of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party were in favour of voting for the 
ratification of the Paris Treaty it had to decide not to do so 
because Labour opposition to the whole conception is very great. 

This situation does not apply only to Britain. Writing before 
the opening of the London Conference the French journal 
L’Observateur commented : 

“Thus the Conference which is about to open in London 
marks the conclusion of a foreign policy conducted in London 
as in the majority of the other Western capitals by a combina- 
tion of party machines, often against popular sentiment; in 
brief by a conspiracy among the feaders.” 

So far as Italy is concerned the position is even more 
precarious. 

It is estimated that the Communist strength in that country 
may be sufficient to carry the elections, and if the Communisis do 
not come out on top it is likely to be through their own restraint 
in not wishing to precipitate the constitutional struggle that they 
know their victory would produce, rather than through lack of 
support. So that writing on the Nine-Power Agreement the 
Italian newspaper La Stampa remarks “ We shall be pointing 
against Russia a pistol that at any time may be turned against us.” 

In the nine years that have passed in bringing this policy of 
an armed Westem Europe to fruition there have been dramatic 
changes in the situation that have completely outdated the policy 
that has been so blindly followed. 

The outstanding change is, of course, in the development 
of the hydrogen bomb, 

There is also to be considered, however, the substantial 
change in the way that Russia confronts the world. Today a 
completely new approach to the problem of co-existence is 
needed ; an approach by people able to look at these problems 
free from the preconceived notions arising from the circumstances 
in which the present policies were launched, circumstances that 
have so radically changed. 
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The Six 


EORGE CRADDOCK, S. O. Davies, 

E. Fernyhough, Emrys Hughes, 

Sydney Silverman and Victor Yates cast 

their votes last week in the House of 

Commons against the motion to approve 
the London and Paris agreements. 


This was not an easy thing to do, and 
we have no doubt that these six men 
did a good deal of heart-searching be- 
fore they decided that this was how they 
must act. For those who hold that the 
Labour Party has an important contri- 
bution to make to the future social wel- 
fare of the country the rejection of the 
majority view of the Party in the House 
can never be undertaken lightly, and in 
this.case, in order to obey their conscien- 
tious convictions, these members had to 
disobey the very specific instructions 
issued by their Party officials and the 
indication that very serious disciplinary 
action would be likely to follow dis- 
obedience. 


Their action required a strong depth 
of conviction, courage, and a realisation 
that the least they would have to face 
after their action was a period of iso- 
lation and tension. 


We applaud and honour them for what 
they have done and we hope that a great 
number of readers of Peace News will 
go to some little trouble to let them 
know that their action is appreciated. 


A sterner line? 


"TIHE Manchester Guardian expressed 

the view on Tuesday that a sterner 
line might be taken against those who 
nad voted in the division because “ the 


Labour Party no longer {feels _ itself 
strong enough to contain a_ pacifist 
element.” 


Whether this be true or not the issue | 


as between pacifists and those in the 
Labour Party today who support Govern- 
ment policy has become very acute, and 
the differences on policy are of over- 
whelmingly greater importance than the 
sum total of issues upon which there is 
agreement. 


Pacifist MP's in the LPF will have to 
do some fundamental thinking about 
their position. We hope that despite the 
fact that the majority of them felt that 
they could abstain in this vital vote they 
will solidly align themselves with the 
six men who did not take this view, in 
ihe party discussions that are taking 
place on their action. We hope also that 
the rank and file of the LPF will range 
themselves behind these men. 


After Scarborough 


T\RNEST FERNYHOUGH, one of the 
4 six, to whom Emrys Hughes pays 
tribute on another page, impressed all 
who heard him speak with Dr, Soper and 
others at the Labour Peace Fellowship’s 
meeting at Scarborough during the 
Labour Party Conference. 


_ Here was a man, we felt, with a burn- 
ing conviction. A new name to pacifists 
in the South, he was obviously to be a 
valued recruit to the small band of Peace 
fellowship MPs who had for long borne 
he burden of peace witness in the 
Commons. 


Last week several of those present at 
he Scarborough meeting were playing a 
dart in two other major events apart 
‘rom the vote, 


Dr. Donald Soper delivered a mes- 
sage to a congregation of 2,000 Russians 
in a Moscow Church, saying that the 
delegation of Christian Pacifists which 
he was leading, brought “not only our 
love, but also that of many Christians 
who are now worshipping in England 
today.” 


Ron Huzzard, Labour Peace Fellow- 
ship’s publications editor, was active 


Call it “‘blunting”—not preventive war ! 


ASSUME that the British and continental 
press reported AlJbert Einstein’s sensa- 
tional reply to the request of the fortnightly 


from the 


) Einstein 
Micawber viewpoint.” 
To drive the point home the editorial says in 


rather than from the 


BEHIND 
THE 


NEWS 


with other LPF members at the London 
Co-op Party Conference steering through 
the resolutions which are reported on the 
front page. 


Therc is a great deal of pacifist energy 
and ability in the LPF. It must now be 
concentrated on resolving the question 
of the position of pacifists and pacifism 
inside the Labour Party. 


Bund der 
Militaerpflichtgegner 


THE opposition of German youth to 
conscription into a new army, re- 
ported from Cologne in Peace News on 
Nov. 12, has been fully confirmed by 
Terence Prittie, a Manchester Guardian 
Correspondent in Germany. 


There had been a meeting in Cologne 
addressed by representatives from the 
office of Herr Blank—the German War 
Department. Opposition to conscription 
had been loudly voiced by the young 
people present. 


Terence Prittie quotes Herr Hans 
Guhr, one of the Blank Office represen- 


THAT 
FIGHTING 
INSTINCT 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS doubt that 
4% waging war is instinctive, since 
they have found that warring does not 
occur all over the world. Some peoples 
have never known war at all. Eskimos, 
for example, find war so unthinkable 
that they do not even have a word for 
it in their language. When they learned 
about war from white men, they pro- 
claimed it utterly barbaric. At least ten 
other groups with similar attitudes 
towards war have been found. If the 
urge to fight, a supposedly primitive 
impulse, is not present among all primi- 
tives, it is questionable whether it can 


be an instinct among civilised groups. 


—From “ Why we act as we do,” by 
Philip Eisenberg, PhD, published 
by The World’s Work (1913) Ltd. 


was to prove infinitely disastrous to all the 
nations concerned.” 
The “authority” I have just quoted is Dr. 


tatives who addressed the Cologne meet- 
ing, as saying afterwards : 


“No one could possibly have 
formed the impression that the youth 
of Germany wants to be on the march 
again”. 

Objectors to rearmament, among 
whom were young prospective conscien- 
tious objectors, paraded outside the 
meeting carrying banners directed against 
the remilitarisation of Germany. 


Young Germans who oppose military 
service are now in much the same posi- 
tion as the young Englishmen, Scotsmen 
and Welshmen who organised themselves 
in the No-Conscription Fellowship in 
1915; before conscription was enacted 
in Britain for the first time but when 
it became obvious that it was to be 
expected. 


The young Germans, like the young 
men in this country who had decided 
that they were going to resist conscrip- 
tion in 1915, do not know what is before 
them. They are simply aware that they 
are going to meet pressures to do some- 
thing that they know they will have to 


refuse if they are to be true to their 
convictions. 


At the question period at the Cologne 
meeting, Herr Guhr said that only those 
who were ready to be shot rather than 
to kill would be entitled to exemption. 


The difficulty in applying such a test 
is that a government that acts upon it 
is well on the way to the militarist auto- 
cracy that existed in the old Germany 
and that we have seen since in the 
totalitarian nations. 


It is, however, no bad test for the 
young war resister to apply to himself. 


The young men who formed the No- 
Conscription Fellowship in Britain in 
1915 had to take their step in the dark 
without knowing what was before them 
and, so far as the earlier members were 
concerned, not one could have joined 
without facing the possibility of a death 
sentence. It was this that gave that 
organisation its strength and its very 
great influence on the future attitude to 
objection to military service in this 
country. 


By the accident of history the anti- 
war youth of Germany now find them- 
selves in a similar situation to those who 
thought like them in Britain at the be- 
ginning of World War I. 


They should take the opportunity that 
they are at present offered of acting 
similarly. To do so would put them in 
a very strong moral position. 


_ They would have a considerable poli- 
tical advantage over the young men of 
France who act in conscientious objec- 
tion to war training ; and we believe that 
psychologically they would get a greater 
sense of strength than is possible today 
to most young English objectors. 


The young men in Germany should 
form their own No-Conscription Fellow- 
ship—a Bund der Militaerpflichtgegner. 


Andrei Vyshinsky 


THE present generation knew Andrei 

Vyshinsky as the man who had 
been mainly charged with the work of 
putting the Russian point of view at the 
United Nations meetings—an exceed- 
ingly skilled advocate although obviously 
lacking in sensitiveness, but a very ade- 
quate opposite number to the heavy and 
obtuse Cabot Lodge. 

To an earlier generation, however, this 
phase in Vyshinsky's life means a great 
deal less than an earlier phase in the 
nineteen thirties when, as the instrument 
of a most evil period of Stalinist policy 
he took a leading part in sending so 
many men, including the majority of the 
leading pioneer Communists, to their 
death. 

It was to Vyshinsky that it fell to make 
use of those amazing “ confessions ” that 
came along one after the other—often at 
variance with known evidence. It_was 
impossible to test the evidence in Court 
because of these confessions, and because 
those charged with the “defence” of 
men marked for death would themselves 
have been in danger had they fought 
vigorously to damage the case for the 
prosecution. 


The climax of the production of con- 
fessions on the Vyshinsky model was to 
be found in the confessions made by the 
large group of doctors shortly before the 
death of Stalin, but which were disa- 
vowed by the Russian authorities after 
the death of Stalin as having been ob- 
tained by means that were not permis- 
sible. It is to be hoped that these means 
will continue to be so considered. 

Vyshinsky was of the type with no 
deep convictions at all, who could be 
used for any policy without regard to its 
moral content. There were men of a 
like type, not essentially Nazis, who 
could be used by the Hitler regime for 
equally deadly purposes. They are of 
the type, existing at all levels of socicty, 
that make totalitarian dictatorship 
possible, 


Letter from U.S.A. by A. J. Muste 


how inadequate air defence is bound to be, so 
much 
and keep the enemy's air force from coming 
over. 


More sensible, therefore, to strike first 


journal of opinion, the Reporter, that he com- 
ment on a series of articles it had carried on 
the situation of scientists in the US. 

It was three sentences long. If he would be 
a young man again, said Einstein, he “ would 
not try to become a scientist or scholar or 
teacher. I would rather choose to be a 
plumber or a pedlar in the hope to find that 
modest degree of independence still available 
under present circumstances.” 

Although reminding people of this scathing 
verdict on our time seems to me in itself 
sufficient warrant for repeating the quotation, 
my main reason for bringing it up is to call 
attention to the editorial comment made on it 
by The Reporter. 


PRESS AND EINSTEIN 


What most of the US papers did was to 
quote the opening sentence of that comment : 
“Tt is an honour but hardly a pleasure to pub- 
lish this letter from Albert Einstein,” and then 
there was a reference to the use that those on 
the far Left and on the far right would 
“ gleefully ’ make of Einstein’s remark. 

This left the reader with the impression that 
the editorial was taking Einstein to task. 

It is greatly to the credit of the magazine 
that this is not the case. 

It calls the great scientist’s statement ‘ ex- 
treme” but then advises that “if we want to 
call a halt to the state of affairs on the 
campuses and in all the other centres of 
intellectual life in our country, we think it 
infinitely more effective to look at the situation 


conclusion : 

“We are grateful to him for the shock he 
has given us, and we believe our readers will 
be as shocked and as grateful as we are.” 
It so happens that another article in the 

same issue of The Reporter contains some 
interesting and explosive material on another 
current problem which has long scemed to me 
very important both from a political and from 
a religious or theological angle. 

Eisenhower and Dulles have recently re- 
iterated the assurance that the US in no sense 
contemplates preventive war. It is implied in 
these statements, and related ones about the 
destructive character of atomic war, that the 
US can be trusted not to use atomic weapons 
first. Non-pacifist theologians are in the habit 
of declaring very firmly that the Church must 
draw the line at these same points : preventive 
war and resorting to atomic weapons before 
the enemy does are positively out! 

I have repeatedly contended that these 
declarations are meaningless. It is indeed 
virtually certain that no group of policy- 
makers, on either side, is going to sit down 
and coolly sct a date a few months or a couple 
of years ahead when it will launch a preventive 
war against an enemy which at that time has 
no idea of fighting. 

This is not the way wars get started. As an 
authority on these matters, commenting on the 
outbreak of World War I, puts it, a situation 
develops in the course of a power struggle that 
makes it ‘impossible after a certain point to 
prevent a war which no one wanted and which 


Bernard Brodie, former director of the Depart- 
ment of International Relations at Yale and 
teacher at the National War College, a 
specialist in geo-politics. Brodie, in the article 
I referred to a moment ago, after dismissing 
as “unthinkable” the idea that ‘we start an 
unrestricted nuclear war,” points out that “an 
enemy provocation might make us _trigger- 
happy.” 

Then, with the frankness in such matters 
which characterizes tbe group of social 
scientists to which he belongs, he states that 
“there are conditions when it would make 
good sense to be trigger-happy,” though 
naturally there are also circumstances where it 
would be “ insane,” 


NEW STRATEGY 


He then expounds the character of a strategic 
air mission which is known to the Strategic 
Air Command and social scientists who hobnob 
with SAC as “ blunting.” 

Clearly, this is a much better term than 
preventive war or launching an H-bomb attack. 
But it is another term for precisely such things. 

“ Blunting,” Dr. Brodie explains, “is a blow 
aimed at the enemy’s strategic air force to 
prevent his striking at us... Blunting is air 
defence attained by taking the offensive.” We 
must give him credit for making himself 
clearly understood. 

This blunting strategy “ precisely because it 
stresses offensive action is more congenial to a 
profession whose education always stresses the 
merits of the offensive spirit.” We all know 


The lesson continues: “As the Soviet 
capability to deliver nuclear weapons increases, 
we may be quite certain that a blunting mission 
must enjoy at least the same degree of priority 
among Soviet strategic planners that it does 
among ours. No conception could be more 
spontaneously congenial to the military in any 
country.” Dr, Brodie, we note, does not make 
the customary distinction between “our” 
military and “ theirs.” He concludes that “ we 
undoubtedly have a situation where the 
strategic bombing forces of each side... plan 
to eliminate each other at the first sign of war.’ 

Dr. Brodie’s “solution” is to place more 
emphasis on making “ our” strategic air force 
less vulnerable and that we try to fight “limited 
wars” rather than total. But lest we suspect 
en he is suddenly going unrealistic on us, he 
adds : 

“Nothing we have said detracts in the 
slightest from the overwhelming necessity of 
maintaining in existence a powerful strategic 
Air Command. On the contrary, we should 
probably spend a good deal more money on 
SAC than we have done.” 

Now that the Democrats are in control of 
Congress and unemployment or under-employ- 
ment is reaching somewhat troublesome pro- 
portions, his counsel may be heeded, since the 
Democrats have all along been critical of 
General Eisenhower for cutting the military 
budget too much. But what do our spiritual 
leaders and Christian theologians think about 
“ blunting 2?” 


BRIGADIER AND 
PACIFIST IN BELFAST 
DEBATE 


From DENIS P. BARRITT 


DDROPOSING the motion “ That this House 

would not fight in a third world war,” 
Emrys Roberts, president of Cardiff University 
Students Union, speaking at Queen’s Univer- 
sily, Belfast last week, stressed that it was 
idle to think that atomic weapons would not 
be used in the event of another war since those 
who got in first with such weapons could 
cripple the war effort of its enemy. 


A balance of power might give an uneasy 
peace for, say, 30 years, but an arms race 
had always led to war, and participation in 
this would mean suicide and annihilation. 


It was blasphenmous to talk of “ defending 
Christianity by arms.” Christ renounced all 
defence and came to save the world. If you 
fight you must use evil methods like the 
enemy, ‘‘and you have a Hiroshima to counter- 
mand a Buchenwald, a Nagasaki as against a 
Belsen.” 


** Great hairy men’’—as usual 


Brigadier R. J. C. Broadhurst, in opposing 
said that not to fight in a third world war 
would mean race servitude. The men of the 
Kremlin were out for world domination and 
would stop at nothing. Co-existence with such 
men was impossible, and they understood 
nothing but armed force. The Russian armies 
were still like the Mongols of old, “ great hairy 
men” and utterly ruthless. 


It was left to Geoffrey Carnall, a lecturer at 
the University and member of the Peace 
Pledge Union, to point out that the potential 
enemy always are “ great hairy men.” He had 
listenned to Hindus in India _ describing 
Mohammedans in just such terms. Once we 
spoke like this of the French, later the Ger- 
mans, and now the Russians. 


He had read that 2,000 H-bomb explosions 
might render the carth uninhabitable. We must 
face up to this and break the vicious circle 
of hatred, fear, armaments, war. Even a realist 
like Dale Carnegie has written “Hatred is 
never ended by hatred, but by love.” 


He went on to outline a constructive plan 
for economic aid for underdeveloped areas as 
an alternative to armaments. 


Neither the challenge of Christian living 
nor the threat of annihilation were faced up to 
trom the floor, where the negative wording of 
the motion presupposed a third war, and 
seemed tacitly to preclude speeches on con- 
structive attempts to avoid this. 


It was unfortunate that undergraduate 
ebullicnce—broadcast quite impartially but 
continuously—militated | against carefully 


reasoned speeches. The motion was defeated 
by 145 votes to 58 with 68 abstentions. 


** While men still fight” 


—Mrs. PANDIT 


Ny ADAME PANDIT ex-President of the 

+ UN General Assembly and now Indian 
High Commissioner in London, addressed a 
meeting of the Congress of Racial Equality 
(CORE) in New York prior to her departure 
for Britain. 

She was speaking on the anniversary of 
Gandhi’s birth. 

“The ideals of Gandhi are not new,” she 
said, “they have been known in our country 
and yours, but they have been forgotten. 
India has achieved its goal, but unless we can 
recapture the courage and faith that Gandhi 
had, India will have betrayed Gandhi. While 
men still fight each other, while brother kills 
brother, we have not reached our highest 
goal.” 


GERMANY CALLING” — 


WUT this time in a different | 

voice and with a different 
purpose to that with which we 
became familiar during World 
War Il. 

As you read this appeal ! 
shall be in the middle of a tour 
in Western Germany, which is ~~ 
taking me, amongst other a 
places, to Cologne, Frankfurt, { () sd 
Heidelberg, Stuttgart, Munich, ™ .— a 
Nuernberg, Hannover, Hamburg, Luebeck, Osna- 
brueck and the Ruhr, where | shall be speaking 
every night at meetings organised by the Ger- 
man section of the War Resisters’ International. 

| was glad to be able to accept their invitation, 
partly because in view of the debate in the Bun- 
destag on Western European Union, now post- 
poned until December 16, this is a specially criti- 
cal time in Western Germany and, indeed, for 
the future of Europe: partly because | am be- 
ing your ambassador, able, | hope, to encourage 
those in Western Germany who are resisting 
German rearmament and to assure them of our 
full support. 

\ know that you will agree that it is right that 
the pacifist message should be given at one of 
the flashpoints in international tension, and that 
we should show our solidarity with our fellow- 
pacifists in very way. 

But in the meantime the work of the Peace 
Pledge Union here must go on with undiminished 
enthusiasm, and we are relying on your support 
to make that possible. 

Will you, please, back me up in my work in 
Germany and will you help to keep the ball 
rolling here, so that when | get hame on Decem- 
ber 1 | shall find that the PPU Headquarters 
Fund has really got within reach of our aim for 
1954. 


A STUART MORRIS 
~—_ General Secretary. 
Amount received to date : £646. 
Our aim for 1954 : £1,000. 


Donations to the Peace Pledge Union should 
be sent marked “ Headquarters Fund,” to the 
PPU Treasurer at Dick Sheppard House, 
Endsleigh Street, W.C.1, 


In the valley of the 
Contented Dragon 


BUILDING HOMES FOR KOREA’S WAR VICTIMS 


From a Correspondent 
JN 1950 American and Japanese students looked out from houses they were build- 


ing in Hiroshima for refugees of the atom bomb and watched trains of American 
soldiers and military equipment moving west and said, “I suppose by next year we 


will be building houses in Korea.” 


It was 1953, however, before the war ended 
and it was possible for reconstruction to begin. 
In the meantime the work was slacked off in 
Japan and a new organisation set up under the 
name Houses for Korea. In the summer of 
1953 Floyd Schmoe went to Korea at the invi- 
tation of UNKRA (United Nations Korean 
Rehabilitation Agency) and surveyed the situa- 
tion. In the autumn a team of American 
volunteer workers headed by Dr. Joseph Alter, 
a Quaker doctor went in. 


Work was established in Konggi-do Province 
just south of Seoul. This is not the area 
hardest hit by the war nor were these the 
people who suffered most. However, because 
of the uncertain nature of the truce the 
northern battle zones are not yet open to work 
by voluntary agencies and the desperate prob- 
lems of the millions of refugees in the south 
had to be met more quickly and on a larger 
scale than was possible to Houses for Korea. 


Helping all the people 


Floyd Schmoe wanted to take over one 
needy area not touched by other agencies and 
small enough so that his team of workers could 
help all the people in the things they were 
trying to do. 


The Yongin Valley (Valley of the Contented 
Dragon) was fought over in 1950 and 75 per 
cent. of the houses were burned. All the 
people were driven out and the farms, roads, 
and irrigation systems left to disintegrate. As 
soon as the war moved north the people came 
back and with them came thousands of refu- 
gees from farther north. 

There are now 38 small villages in the valley 
with more than 15,000 people. Most of the 
people are farmers but some 4,000 of them 
have no homes or lands and are still living in 
refugee camps or as squatters. 
Living in hovels and with inadequate food 
there is much disease, especially tuberculosis 
and dysentery. 
More than 50 per cent. of the babies born 
die before they are a year old. 
There was enough rice but no milk and 
very little meat and vegetables. There was 
little medical service to be had and the poor 
people could not afford what there was. 
Houses for Korea began work on all fronts. 
A free clinic and dispensary was set up, 
dams and ditches repaired, roads built, a well 
chlorinated and curbed, and a new well dug. 
Milk secured through UNICEF was given to 
500 of the most needy children daily, and 
clothing from Quaker and Mennonite Service 
Committees was distributed. 

There is almost no building material avail- 


Se Bie Terres : mpar ey?) 
This clinic at Kungyangjang-ni is operated 
by the Houses for Korea group. UNKRA 
PHOTO. 


able except mud and straw so a brick factory 
was established which turns out enough bricks 
for one small house each week. Old houses 
were repaired and new ones are being built. 
Seeds were secured for farmers and a forest 
tree nursery planted. 

To provide clothing and income for refugee 
women, mostly widows, a weaving and sewing 
project was started with looms and yarns sup- 
plied by UNKRA. This project also trains 
women for jobs in commercial weaving which 
is being re-established. 

An educational programme is under way, 
mostly visual education so far with motion 
pictures. Additional workers are going out to 
expand this programme into a cort of County 
Agent service to farmers. New seeds must be 
sent out in the spring and food and clothing 
is still needed. The greatest need however is 
for education, health services, and housing. 


TAKING A WORLD VIEW IN LONDON AND BELFAST 


INDONESIA AND THE 
THIRD CAMP 


Peace News Reporter 


N active independent foreign policy”: 
+“ this is the aim of all 17 political parties 
represented in the Indonesian parliament— 
with the exception of the Communist party ” 
said Mr. Sumarno, of the Indonesian Embassy, 
addressing a Third Camp meeting in London 
last week. 

“We do not say ‘neutral,’” he continued, 
“for neutral may imply that you do not care. 
We do care, we believe in facing up to and 
helping to find a solution to the problems of 
the world ; we believe that by remaining inde- 
pendent we can best play our part in saving 
the world from another grave disaster.” 

‘* My very young country ”’ 


Speaking of ‘my very young country” he 
explained that the Indonesians had been a 
backward people, unknown to the rest of the 
world, content to live on rice and salted fish. 
They had endured 300 years of Dutch colonial 
oppression, two years of a cruel Japanese 
occupation ; only after much bloodshed had 
they attained their sovereignty in December 
1949 as a result of the Round Table conference 
in the Hague. 

Briefly he described the life and culture of 
that conglomeration of some 3000 islands 
formerly known as the Dutch East Indies: 
their dances, their moonlight, their innumer- 
able religions living side by side in complete 
freedom and harmony. Already 50 per cent. 
of the people enjoyed an education denied to 
all but 10 per cent. ten years ago. ‘‘ Given 
freedom from the interruption of war, I 
believe we shall achieve the free society” he 
concluded. 

In the discussion that followed it was 
pointed out there still remained in the world 
many areas free from the “block jingle jangle” 
of the two power groups, and from which the 
Third Camp movement might gain inspiration 
when striving for the new orientation of man. 
The devolution of power—17 political parties 
in Indonesia as compared with the two great 
oligarchies of Great Britain—meant greater 
freedom of life and expression. The day might 
come when we should speak not of France 
but of Brittany, not of Germany but of 
Saxony, not of Great Britain but of Wales. 

While paying tribute to the progress of 
Indonesia since 1949, it was hoped that she 
would not follow too slavishly the Western 
pattern. If she sought above all mass indus- 
trialised prosperity she would suffer the same 
loss in culture and human values as had been 
suffered by the West. 


“ 


We want statesmanship 
—FENNER BROCKWAY, M.P. 


From a Correspondent 


* WE want statesmanship which will rise 

above the division of the world into 
two blocks and plan a settlement in terms of 
the human race.” This was the plea of Fenner 
Brockway, MP, speaking at Belfast to a Meet- 
ing organised by the Belfast Trades Council 
and the Ban the H-bomb and War Committee 
on Sunday November 14. 

Failure to do this would mean a war of 
extinction. The March 1 H-bomb was 600 
times more powerful than the 1945 atom 
bombs. The US say they have one 2,500 times 
more powerful. Russia is producing similar 
bombs. 

Not only had one of the 23 Japanese fisher- 
men contaminated by radio-active dust from 
the Bikini Experiment died, but fish had 
been found 2,000 miles from the experiment 
to be radio-active, and rain, carrying radio- 
active particles, had descended on Japan. 

No one really knew the effect of exposure to 
radio-activity on the future generations, and 
on the reproductivity of the human race. 


If Geneva had failed 


If the Geneva Conference had failed, the 
Viet-Nam conflict might well have spread to 
a world war. Yet before the flare up he 
wondered how many of the delegates even 
knew where Viet-Nam territory was. The 
world was now one and the questions of war 
and colonial affairs closely linked. 

He was going to ask Mr. Lennox-Boyd, the 
Colonial Secretary to receive a deputation call- 
ing for an end to the fighting in Kenya. This 
should be possible, for last March the captured 
Mau Mau _ leader, General China, had 
negotiated for 1,000 out of the 7,000 active 
Mau Mau fighters to come to lay down their 
arms on the condition of ‘‘ no-penalisation.” 

By a most unfortunate accident firing by the 
Kenya Security troops started on the edge of 
the “truce” area, the Mau Mau felt they had 
been tricked and dispersed. It should be pos- 
sible to come to another similar arrangement, 
but it was regrettable that the Home Secretary 
had now withdrawn the “ no-penalties ” offer. 

Speaking for the Movement for Colonial 
Freedom, Joseph Murumbi, the ex-Secretary of 
the Kenya Africa Union, stressed that Britain, 
in her own interests, would have to realise that 
she was no longer living in the nineteenth 
century. The coloured man was demanding 
justice and equality the world over, and to 
resist this would invite only violence and war. 

Nearly 300 people attended and 66 copies of 
Peace News were sold: 
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H. W. Franklin on the Attlee 
delegation to China 


THREE ESSENTIALS 
FOR CO-EXISTENCE 


By Olwen Battersby 


HREE steps towards the peaceful co- 

existence of China, Russia, America, 
Japan _and Great Britain were outlined by 
Mr. H. W. Franklin, former President of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, to a meeting 
organised by the National Peace Council in 
London last week. 


Mr. Franklin had recently returned from the 
Labour Party delegation to China, and was 
speaking on the subject “ China and the USA.” 


i. The stimulation of international trade 
with China was essential: Here was a market 
for the world’s goods for at least 50 years. 


Large blocks of flats, housing 8,000 people 
—seven living in one room with possibly a 
kitchen beyond—were being built without 
mechanisation of the simplest kind: no cement 
mixer, no crane, bricks carried from place to 
place in baskets by men themselves. There 
were few draft animals: men were harnessed 
to carts for the carrying of goods. For all 
i deficiencies America was held respon- 
sible. 

Mr. Franklin advocated the granting of long 
term credits to China in order that some 
measure of comfort and decency might be 
brought to the Chinese people. 


If Isle of Wight were invaded 


2. The issue of Formosa must be settled. 
Chou En-lai had repeatedly asserted that 
China had no expansionist ambitions ; he had 
Stated that Chinese intervention in Burma did 
not have government backing, and this state- 
ment had been accepted by U Nu, the Prime 
Minister of Burma, But Formosa was regarded 
as a part of the Mainland; and one could not 
speak long with a member of the Chinese 
hierarchy without the subject arising. ‘‘ What 
would Great Britain do if the Isle of Wight 
were invaded by Germany?” they asked. 

3. A seat on the United Nations was 
essential. China asserted firmly that she was a 
Communist country; but she was equally 
emphatic that she would not be a satellite. 

Her government enjoyed the confidence of 
the people: the average Chinese if questioned 
will point to his rice bowl; he now has 
two bowls where formerly he had one, and 
the bowls are full. How, in these circum- 
stances could we expect China to play ball 
with nations whose economic and _ political 
systems were so different from her own, except 
by allowing her to sit round a table with these 
nations, and express her point of view? 

There was much to deplore, but much to 
admire in the New China. With the wounds of 
the past still sore, China had recently expressed 
her willingness to enter into friendly trading 
relations with Japan. This was but one of 
many indications that Communist China 
desired friendly co-operation with the non- 
Communist world. 


DETERMINATION 


First requirement in 
resisting conscription 


N view of. periodic. publicity about 

“conchies,” ever since 1939, it is 
astonishing that so few people know of the 
legal provisions for the objector to military 
service in this country. Those who are 
dimly aware of them often assume that they 
are only for peculiar religious sects; and I 
have even met people who thought that 
exemption was exclusively for Quakers. 


My own first reaction when I meet a 
young man who is about to become an un- 
willing conscript is to tell him that nobody 
can make him do anything if he is firmly 
determined not to do it. I feel that first 
emphasis should be given to the spirit 
which _ resisted conscription in 1916 (and 
ever since) and not to the Icgal concessions 
made to “accommodate,” to some extent, 
the principles of a minority. It is only 
when I have made this clear that I ever 
discuss tribunal procedure, because I doubt 
if a young man stands much chance with a 
tribunal if he is not willing to continue his 
resistance.in the event of his application 
being rejected. 


DOUBLE IRONY 


One doubt, however, always hovers in 
my mind. At the age of eighteen a young 
man is considered too young to exercise a 
vote or to serve on a jury. But he is con- 
sidered sufficiently mature to present a clear 
case for exemption from military service, 
and to argue that case with elderly persons 
trained in the art of tripping him up. To 
double the irony, he is not only supposed to 
be able to explain precisely why he will not 
kill at the command of the State, but he is 
held fully responsible for any private mur- 
der he may happen to commit. 


In such a Gilbertian world the services of 
the Central Board for Conscientious Objet- 
tors seem to me to have special value. Even 
to the convinced pacifist who can clearly 
state his own case a knowledge of the law 
may be very useful; and the efforts of 
the CBCO to obtain amendment of the law 
are of equal importance. But there is also 
a special need for help to the bewildered 
youth who is too young to give a verdict of 
“ guilty,” but old enough to hang for 
murder ; too immature to participate as a 
citizen in politics but old enough to be 
forced into battles which result from the 
blunders of his “ elders and betters.” 

—Reginald Reynolds, Foreword to 
the Annual Report of the Central 
Board for Conscientious Objectors. 
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He founded the Work Camp Movement 


Pierre Ceresole’s Notebooks 


By Frank Lea 


person of Jesus. 


Twenty Americans and the Middle East 


Security and The Middle East, Ballantine 


2 WENTY distinguished Americans,” in- 

cluding heads of trade unions, Protestant 
church officials, and the chief justice of the 
supreme Court of Utah, have submitted a 
report to the President, which they say “ will 
have a chance of serving the Middle Eastern 
peoples and winning their loyalty ; establishing 
regional peace ; protecting our security.” The 
report, with its long and informative section on 
“The historical record and current develop- 
ments” has been published in a 35c. edition 
by Ballantine Books. To a public as ignorant 
of this explosive area as the American people, 
this little book could be useful reading. 


The burden of the report is that the present, 
or any, military programme in the Middle East 
is useless. The nations of the Arab League have 
neither the ability to build and use military 


BOOKS BY 


DONALD 0. SOPER 


Children’s Prayer-time 
Ss. net. 
Book of prayers for children are always 
in demand, and these, because of their 
author's sureness of touch in dealing with 
the child-mind, are bound to become 
popular. The short talks are succinct, 
often amusing and always to the point. 


Answering Back 
Paper covers, 1s. 3d. 


“It reads just as he speaks, and his clear 
mind and ready wit are in no way dimmed 
by the medium of print.” — English 
Churchman. 
Keeping Festival : Rogationtide to 
Trinity 
Paper covers, 1s, 3d. 
Concise and arresting outlines of the 
meaning of the great Christian Festivals 
which come together after Easter— 
Rogation, Ascension, Whitsun and Trinity. 
Singing Towards Bethlehem 

. Is. 3d. 
Dr. Soper's shrewd words reinforce the 
validity of Christian ethics for every day. 
THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1. 


Books, 35c. 


establishments, nor the will to use them on be- 
half of the United States or Western interests. 

In its place, the twenty Americans propose 
the establishment of a regional development 
board, operating through the UN, financed 
largely by the United States but including con- 
tributions by the oil-rich countries ; a fair and 
humane settlement of the Arab refugees (out- 
lined in some detail) ; and a permanent settle- 
ment of the Palestine war. What more can 


you ask ? 
STEPHEN SITEMAN. 


THE bewildering, dazzling array of this 
autumn’s new book makes a preliminary list- 
making and sorting out more necessary than 
ever. 


For the younger children there are sturdy, 
shiny bright books. The twos to fives who 
enjoy television ‘‘ Watch with Mother ” pro- 
grammes have ANDY PANDyY’S NURSERY 
RHYMES, NURSERY RHYMES FoR BILL AND 
BEN THE FLOWER Pot Men, both by Maria 
Bird and costing 2s. each and RaG, TAG AND 
BosTaiL Which ts 2s. 6d. 


wae 


There are also the jolly ‘ jump-up” books 
about Rag Tag and Bobtail, Andy Pandy and 
Hank for 5s. Od. each. All these books are 
published by Publicity Products. 


Three books by the same publisher, for children 
from five to seven, are Sooty KEEPS SHoP, 
PORTERHOUSE TAKES A Lucky Dip and Hank 
GOES CAMPING. These are amusing, well- 
produced books with a “twirly” picture on 
the cover and cost 2s. each. 


There are two fascinating reprints of Babar in 
colours this Christmas, and any child from 
three to nine who has not met this delightful 
elephant would be sure to enjoy BABAR AND 
FATHER CHRISTMAS by Jean de Brunhoff, 
(Methuen, 6s.) The second, BABAR AT HOME 
(6s.) tells the story of Babar and Celeste’s 
triplet babies and is extremely entertaining, 
THE TIGER WHo CouLpN’T EaT Megat by 
Nancy Spain, (Max Parrish, 6s. boards, 
7s. 6d. cloth) would be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by a vegetarian child (and others !) 


EDITH P 


SYBIL MORRISON writes : 


pacifism such as we would all like to 
written prose, and a most readable tale 


one of the best pieces of English prose 
SUNDAY TIMES. 


2nd impression 


YOUR FIRST BOOK CHOICE FOR CHRISTMAS 


Soldier at the Door 


“ The splendid thing about this book is, not only that it makes a case for 


“Recalls the greatest piece of anti-war literature ever written, ‘ The Trojan 
Women’ in which Euripides looked at war through the eyes of women... 


HEINEMANN 


ARGETER 


put our names to, but it is beautifully 
in itself.” 


| have read for years.” Anthony Rhodes, 


12s. 6d. 


For Peace and Truth. From the Notebooks of Pierre Ceresole. Edited and translated by J. W. Harvey and C. 
Yates. Bannisdale Press, 9s. 6d. 
J WAS not eager to read this book. The title put me off. “ Peace and Truth”: how often we 
have heard the words! How little they have come to mean! Pierre Ceresole, however, was 
himself a man whose distrust of mere words ran almost to excess. ‘“ Words hardly enable us to 
find fellowship any more,” he wrote: “true fellowship is renewed in action.’ 
ingly, he spent himself. But for the devotion of his friends, even this all-too-brief selection from his 
private letters and notebooks would never have found its way into print. 


There is a beautiful consistency about these records, jotted down 
over forty years—the consistency of growth, which does not preclude 
contradictions. They open with an aflirmation of life : 


% 


In action, accord- 


‘What the Eternal loves is life—beautiful, powerful, intense 
—and everything which can strengthen it, make it last in the 
world, strong and active.” 


From such an affirmation sprang Ceresole’s radiant honesty. It 
was the honesty of a man driven to discover anew the conditions of 
life, and, in the process, to question and discard whatever might 
check or choke it—career, possessions, moralities, ‘even love.” With 
growing detachment comes a growing sense of his identity with all 
living things, and a corresponding devotion to the teaching and 


Nothing exasperated Ceresole more than to hear Jesus himself 
now invoked in defence of self-seeking—for having faced the fear 
of insecurity in himself, he could detect it wherever it hid. He 
had no illusions about the acquisitive society—nor about its ultimate 
expression. “The tree of our civilisation,” he declared as early as 
1914, “the worship of money, is now in full flower far and wide. 
This war has magnificence because it shows men the truth about 
themselves. You were inflicting martyrdom upon the poor in silence, 
half mankind making martys of the other half. Now it is done in the 


ji AN INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE FOR PEACE WORKER full light of day.” 


PRISON 


Naturally he stood out against the war, both 
wars, suffering repeated imprisonment. Because 
his drive was an affirmation, however, he could 
not rest in conscientious objection. Action 
meant creative action: and it is by the creation 
of the Service Civile Internationale (Inter- 
national Voluntary Service for Peace) that he 
will be best remembered. It was in pick-and- 
shovel work among the destitute of India and 
Spain that he himself found his deepest fulfil- 
ment. 


Not that, even among pacifists, Ceresole was 
uniformly at ease. All his admiration for 
Gandhi could not blind him to the life-denial 
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for it is lively, with good drawings. Boys of 
seven to ten would like HopaLoNG CassipDy 
No. 2 by Edmond Collier (Adprint Ss.) and 
girls would enjoy the Tip Top ANNUAL 
(Epworth 6s.) with its pictures to paint, stories 
and instructions for doll’s dresses. 


A very good annual for boys and girls a little 
older, is the I-Spy ANNUAL (News Chronicle 


z We Sen eg 
. Teag wud Bobtad und rhe 


Rag, Tag and Bobtail’s Jump-up Book 


Ss.) This is in beautiful colour with charm- 
ing Red Indan patterns and has articles and 
stories by the best children’s writers, a play 
to act and a Christmas crib to make. 


Some good stories of animals include ROSINA 
Copper by Kitty Barne, (Evans, 9s. 6d.) a 
true story of an Argentine pony which grows 
from a weakling to be a showhorse, THE 
WHALE HountTERS by Geoffrey Whittam, (Bell, 
Ils. 6d.) a wonderful true-to-life story of 
whaling in three different centuries, and So 
Guy Came Too by Lorna Hill, (Burke 
7s. 6d.) for boys and girls keen on caravan- 
ning, horses and outside fun. SOME OF My 
ANIMALS by Maxwell Knight, (G. Bell, 10s. 
6d.) is a book about unusual pets, whilst 
TRACKS, TRAILS AND SIGNS by Fred J. Speak- 
man, (G. Bell, 10s. 6d.) gives valuable infor- 
mation to boys and girls interested in 
stalking and tracking. 


wae 


Anyone who has seen children enjoying them- 
selves at the Natural History Museum 
Children’s Centre, will feel the same attrac- 
tion in GoING To Museums by Jacqueline 
Palmer (Phoenix, 8s. 6d.) This describes the 
different types of museums, from the great 
collections in South Kensington, to the small 
ones where craftsmen may sometimes be seen 
at work. 


Good books for the history shelf are CHURCHES 
by Edmond Vale, and Casties by R. Allen 
Brown, both illustrated by John Mansbridge 
and published by Batsford at 7s. 6d. These 
have first-class picture-diagrams and photo- 
graphs and would be suitable for ages 
eleven to sixteen. THE Book oF RALF, A 


SCHWEITZER 


By Robert Greacen 


My Life and Thought by Albert Schweitzer 
(Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 


C)N January 14 next year, Albert Schweitzer 
“~ will be eighty years old. It will be 
interesting to see how much notice this birth- 
day will receive compared with that of Sir 
Winston Churchill who reaches this age at the 
end of the month. 


The text of Schweitzer’s Nobel Peace Prize 
lecture, published in full in Peace News on 
November 12 and now being reprinted in 
pamphlet form sets one thinking once again of 
that remarkable—more than remarkable, 
unique—theologian, philosopher, medical man 
and musician who so long ago dedicated his 
life to the service of our fellow-men in Africa. 


Albert Schweitzer has found time—or rather 
made time—to write down his thoughts and 
to explain the impulses that prompted some of 
his actions. My Lire AnD THOUGHT, already 
one of his best-known works, will in this new 
edition no doubt win Schweitzer new admirers 
in this country. More important, it may help 
to spread his ideas, for as he has said : 


“...I therefore stand and work in the 
world as one who aims at making men less 
shallow and morally better by making them 
think.” 


That we live in a world of suffering largely 
caused by human wickedness and _ stupidity 
need not only be deplored ; we can at least try 
to do something about it. 


The facts of Schweitzer’s life are probably 
familiar to most readers, but one may possibly 
call a few of them to mind once more. Born 
in 1875, the son of an Alsatian evangelical 
pastor, he spent a happy childhood in the 
Munster valley. At nine he could deputise for 
the organist in the local church. At eighteen 
he entered Strasbourg University as a student 
of Theology and Philosophy. His childhood 
interest in the life of Jesus developed so that 
later, though still young, he published his 
authoritative THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL 
JESUS. 

Musical study in Paris and theology in Ger- 
many followed. At the unusually early age of 
twenty-eight Schweitzer became Principal of 
the Theological College of St. Thomas in 
Strasbourg. Everyone in academic circles spoke 
of the brilliant career that lay ahead. But at 
this point he decided that he must undertake 
direct practical work to alleviate human suf- 
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Looking around for children’s books? 


STORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES (Bell. 9s. 6d.) 

tells of a Norman boy who became a pupil 

in a monk's school, whilst BiG TIGER AND 

CHRISTIAN by Fritz Muhlenweg (Cape, 15s.) 

is an excellent travel novel about boys who 

cS the mountains, plateaux and deserts of 
ibet. 


wae 


Some reference books which will give pleasure 
for years to come, include Volume 12 of the 
OxForD JuNioR ENcycLopaepiA, (OUP, 30s.) 
a book devoted to art, music and literature 
and one of the the finest in the set. The 
GOLDEN ENCYCLOPAEDIA, (Publicity Products, 
10s. 6d.) is a large bright book crammed 
with information mostly in picture and dia- 
gram form. Of similar size and price is 
ADVENTURE OF THE Wor Lp, by James Fisher 
(Adprint, 10s. 6d.) Describing how the world 
began, the book goes on to explore the face 
of the world and man’s life and achieve- 
ment with the help of shadow relief maps, 
diagrams and _ pictures. ICEBERGS AND 
JUNGLES, MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS (Ad- 
print, 4s. 6d. each) are two first volumes in 
a new series “ The World in Pictures,” and 
the last three are admirably printed in 
exciting colour. 


What good adventure stories there are this 
year! Small girls will enjoy Enid Blyton’s 
THE CHILDREN AT GREEN MEADOWS, (Lutter- 
worth, 6s. 6d.) and FELL FARM FOR CurisT- 
Mas by M. Lloyd, (Puffin Story Books, 2s.) 
older girls will like THE CHALET SCHOOL AND 
BARBARA by E, M. Brent Dyer, (Chambers, 
6s.) a school story with a Swiss background 
and THE SCHOOL ON THE PRECIPICE by Nancy 
Moss, (Chambers, 6s.) Boys have two good 
tales in TIM OF TAMBERLY ForEST by Irene 
Byers, (Max Parrish, 8s. 6d.) the story of a 
boy’s first job and PRESTER JOHN’S ADVEN- 
TURE by Lt. Commander Peter Kemp, RN, 
(George Ronald, 8s. 6d.) 


we 


THE BELL FAMILY by Noel Streatfeild. (Col- 
lins, 10s. 6d.) will be a favourite with boys 
and girls, as it proved when it was broadcast 
as a radio serial in “ Children’s Hour”. The 
illustrations by Shirley Hughes are lively and 
breezy. Another family favourite will be 
BLACK BANNER ABRoaD by Geoffrey Trease, 
(Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) for this tale has an 
original plot that young travellers abroad 
will enjoy—the story of a school journey to 
Provence and the adventures in homes of 
French families. THe SONG oF THE BLUE- 
BIRD by Bernard Martin (Independent Press 
6s.), an enjoyable adventure story involving 
islands, boats and a visit to France, has a 
serious purpose. 


Finally the British and Foreign Bible Society's 
new illustrated Bible (7s. 6d.) would be a 
wonderful present for any child who has 
not yet one of his own, and A Christmas 
Manger (Puffin Picture Book 2s. 4d.) to be 
pressed out and stood up ready for carol 
singing, is the perfect Christmas Card. 


Doris Canter 
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Freedom for Africa 


By FENVER BROCKWAY, UP. 
Must We Lose Africa? by Colin Legum. W. H. Allen, 16s. 


TPHIS is really two books. The first des- 

cribes in detail the circumstances of 
the banishment of the Kabaka of Bugan- 
da. The second discusses an overall policy 
for Africa. I found the first the better 
book. 


One may hope now that the Kabaka will be 
safely back in his native country within a year, 
but the story of how he came to be exiled is 
worth telling both as an historical record and 
as a warning. Mr. Legum tells it admirably 
and fills in the background with a wealth of 
fascinating detail, (Detail is rarely fascinating. 
On this occasion it really is). 


WARNING 


The story is a warning because the deporta- 
tion of the Kabaka is not the only case, nor 
is it likely to be the last. Seretse Khama is 
still exiled from Bechuanaland, and in Uganda 
itself the acting president of the National Con- 
gress, Mr. J. W. Kiwanaka, is being held 
indefinitely on the northern frontier. 


The warning lies not only in the repudiation 
of personal liberty which banishment repre- 
sents—eight British colonies claim the right 
to do it without trial—but in the effect which 
this act of injustice has upon the minds of the 
people. Two years ago in Uganda there was an 
attitude of goodwill. Within a month this was 
turned to antagonism. The folly of challeng- 
ing this reaction cn the border of Kenya, with 
its Mau Mau, needs no emphasis. 


The question which always arises when the 
Kabaka's case is under discussion is : How did 
it come about that Sir Andrew Cohen, reputed 


THE KABAKA OF BUGANDA 


to be a progressive Governor, resorted to this 
drastic step ? 


Mr. Legum pays a high tribute to Sir 
Andrew, genuine in his planning for Uganda's 
good: but he is a masterful man who will not 
brook resistance. That is also my view. 


There are few personalities in public life 
who have attracted me more than Sir Andrew 
Cohen. He is sincere and sensitive, but he is 
a Governor, sharing omnipotence with the 
Colonial Secretary and in this instance having 
the greater share, and he can be ruthless when 
someone stands in the way. Its not Sir Andrew 
so much as the political system which is at 
fault. 


FESTERING ISSUES 


In his second book Mr. Legum reaches out 
to the political system—and to the social, 
economic, and psychological issues which fester 
beneath it—the political system, or rather 
systems, which function throughout Africa. 


Needless to say, Mr. Legum’s attitude is 
generally sound. We know him and his work 
on The Observer, which helps to make the paper 
a joyful relief on Sundays. He hails from South 
Africa and in my experience the South African 
White who has overcome the colour bar is the 
salt of the earth. Nevertheless, I find myself 
disagreeing with him quite often, 


It was like a blow between the eyes when I 
read his test of the moment when external 
administration should be withdrawn from a 
colonial people. These are his words : 


“Transfer of power under conditions that 
must weaken Western influence is an act of 
surrender or abdication; transfer of power 
that increases the possibility of maintaining 
Western influence is an act of statesmanship.” 


This is not a recognition of the right of self- 
government. It is a declaration that people 
have the right to gotcemn_themselves only when 
we are certain that they will govern according 
to our tastes. I find it difficult to believe that 
Mr. Legum really thinks this. 


My second disagreement is with his plea for 
a bi-partisan colonial policy. He argues that 
Tories and Labour alike accept the goal of 


self-government. 
to secure it ? 


Why not an agreed policy 


Labour policy, I admit, is sometimes not 
recognisably distinct from Tory policy. Tory 
policy, I admit, as recently shown in the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria, sometimes approximates to 
Labour policy. But in practice there ought to 
be, and often is, a radical difference in the 
application of the common theory of self- 
government and _ self-determination as _ the 
objective. 


ANIMOSITY OR GOODWILL? 


In fact, Tory philosophy doesn’t accept this 
objective as a right. Cyprus shows that. Mili- 
tary strategy is held to be more important than 
the principle of self-determination. 


Even when the objective is accepted, the 
tempo is different. Winston Churchill would 
not have recognised the right of India to inde- 
pendence. The Tories would not have intro- 
duced adult suffrage in the Gold Coast. And 
timing is the heart of the matter. It will decide 
whether we lose Africa in animosity or retain 
its goodwill. 


There is a fundamental difference between 
Tory and Socialist philosophy in regard to the 
multi-racial territories. 

Toryism identifies itself with the White 
minorities in Central and East Africa. It was 
willing to impose a European-dominated 
Federation on Central Africa against the will 
of six million Africans (the White minority is 
200,000). Its policy in Kenya reflects the views 
of the European minority (40,000), perhaps the 
more moderate Europeans, but still far distant 
from the views of the African community (54 
million). 


Socialists, if they are true to their faith, must 
identify themselves with the people as a whole 
and particularly with the people who are poor 
and wronged. 


THE POOR AND WRONGED 


Thirdly. there is a profound difference be- 
tween Tories and Socialists in relation to the 
rights of capital invested in the colonies. This 
is basic to socialist economic doctrine. Econo- 
mic exploitation is often behind political sub- 
jection. North Rhodesia provides external 
financiers with one third of the annual value 
of the colony's total production in interest, 
profit and dividend. 


Finally, I don't believe that Mr. Legum’s 
programme, admirable though it is, is bold 
enough to prevent us “losing Africa.” We may 
not be able to extend self-government to every 
colony immediately, but we should immedi- 
ately come to an agreement with the represen- 
tatives of the peoples in the colonies regarding 
the policy to be pursued in their territories 
during whatever transition period is necessary. 
Only in this way can animosity be turned to 
friendship, resistance to co-operation. 


I acknowledge that this is not yet Labour 
policy; but we are advancing to the point 
where it can become so. 


HY does a famous cricketer like 

Learie Constantine, who has given 

the best years of his life to the entertain- 

ment of millions of English people, want 

to leave this country after a quarter of a 
century’s residence ? 


What makes a man whose services to the 
community have been rewarded by the Mem- 
bership of the Most Distinguished Order of 
the British Empire feel that he is unwanted by 
the people he has so conscientiously served? 

The answers to these questions may be 
gleaned from CoLtour Bar.* As the name 
suggests, this book attempts an analysis of the 
conflict between the pink-skinned people of 
Western European origin and the yellow and 
brown-skinned peoples of the rest of the world. 
This is a formidable task which only a person 
of Mr. Constantine’s courage could attempt. 

Inevitably, therefore, the book is patchy, 
rambling and disjointed. It appears to seek to 
make distinctions which do not in fact exist. 
It tends to group together factions and com- 
ponents that are fundamentally different from 
one another. The colour bar is accorded far 
more importance in human relations than 
racial discrimination, religious intolerance, the 
caste system, or political enslavement. Perhaps 
it is far more important! 

It may be as well at this point to review 
some of the cardinal points at which the 
author has pinned his pegs. 

While acknowledging the benefits which 
British imperialism has brought to Africa and 
the West Indies, he roundly condemns such acts 
of political expediency and totalitarian brigan- 
dage as the expulsion of Seretse Khama and 
his wife, and the annexation of South-West 
Africa. He describes the system of African 
intimidation in Kenya as “Nazi.” He looks 
askance at the imprisonment of Jomo Kenyatta 
whom he regards (as do most people who knew 
him well) as “ essentially a man of peace.” 


The writer is no less forthright on the matter 
of economic exploitation. He sees clearly the 
relationship between the sugar interests of big- 
business people in the City and Mr. Lyttelton’s 
cancellation of the British Guiana Constitution. 
The rubber interests in Malaya, the supply of 
cheap and forced labour in parts of the colon- 
ies in Africa are amply correlated with the 
social unrest, as between ‘“ White” and 
“ Black ” in those places. 

One of the most startling revelations made 
in this book, however, is the alleged practice 
of racial discrimination in the Roman Catholic 
Church in England and N. America. This is 
the more baffling on account of the well-known 
doctrine of racial equality which is preached 
by the Pope and practised by his church so 
elegantly in South America. One is familiar, 
of course, with the operation of the colour bar 
in Church of England institutions. And it is 
with a feeling of relief that we read of the 
author's appreciation of Quaker struggle 
against the colour bar in England and in the 


*CoLouR Bar, by Learie Constantine. Stanley 
Paul, 12s. 6d. 


SETTLER'S VIEW ON MAU MAU 


By Commander T. Fox Pitt 


Now Assistant Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, he was for 25 years in Africa with 
the Administrative Service. He retired from the Service two years ago, having been 
District Commissioner and later Provincial Commissioner. 


In the Shadow of The Mau Mau, By Ione Leigh. W. H. Allen, 16s. 217 pages. 


JN Colin Legum’s book which is re- 

viewed on this page by Fenner Brock- 
way we have the case against government 
under the influence of the White settler 
made out but in Ione Leigh’s book we 
have “ Settlerism ” extolled and the settler 
point of view set forth with very little 
dilution. 


It is usual now for writers on Kenya to say 
how much is owed to the courage of the 
Christian Kikuyu who have upheld their faith 
against the Mau Mau gangsters. But here they 
are not mentioned and one feels that the settler 
dislike for the “spoilt” Mission Africans has 
made it difficult for any such admiration to be 
felt. It is difficult also to see how it could be 
felt by a writer who, giving as a wise course 
of action the following advice would have little 
use for Christian teaching: 


“There were Kikuyu villages, the inhabi- 
tants of which were known to be Mau Mau 
to a man. If one of these villages had been 
surrounded, the women and children re- 
moved, the men shot down, and the village 
razed, it might have acted as a deterrent to 
the waverers. In the early stages summary 
action might have caused the swift collapse 
of Mau Mau. But summary action is a 
matter we have outgrown.” 


Let us leave that sort of thing of which 
there is more than many who are bitterest 
about the Kikuyu could stand, and the long 
disparagement of all things African that takes 
one back in memory to many a weary recital 
by many an out of place settler’s wife of the 
detailed and deliberate wickedness of her 
house-boys, and let us leave the silly lack of 
appreciation of the safeguards of the law, and 
the tedious clichés that have made the book so 
easy to write and so hard to read. (But I do 
not think that I can pass over the naive con- 
clusion of a description of oath-taking cere- 
monies based on evidence from men in custody 
which would be rejected under the rules of 
evidence which she so much despises, ‘ The 
other degrees of oath-taking surpass belief.’’) 

With all that left behind we can turn with 
relief to the two pages—210 and 211—where 
there is enlightened appreciation of some 
isolated sides of the problem: 

“ Africans should be allowed to sell their 


produce wherever they wish, to plant what- 
ever they desire to plant; they should be 
given adequate wages, and better housing ; 
they should be granted unused Crown land 
for their surplus population.” 


With some reservations about the value to 
them of marketing rules particularly among 
members of a co-operative, these suggestions 
are wise. 


There is some sense mixed into the mass of 
rejudice in the final chapter on “ The Under- 
ying Cause.” It begins: 

“It is idle to believe that the underlying 
cause of the present disturbance is economic. 
Higher wages and more land, though a neces- 
sary adjustment, is not a solution to the 
problem. Nor would it contribute in any 
great degree towards the peace of the 
country. The Mau Mau have made no 
demands for economic advancement—what 
they require is the whole of Kenya, and the 
expulsion or massacre of all Europeans.” 


And yet long passages of the book and the 
really interesting chapters about the Kenyatta 
trial are devoted to showing that Mau Mau 
and the Kenya African Union (KAU) which 
has made many economic demands, are the 
same. 


DISSERVICE 


The visit of the Parliamentary delegation is 
not mentioned and nothing is said of their 
Teport. The case of the Security officer who 
was accused of pouring paraffin on a witness's 
head and then setting it alight is not men- 
tioned. There is only a passing reference to 
Captain Griffiths. The only reaction to the ex- 
ecutions is a regret that there are not more, 
that the gallows erected to intimidate the 
people remained unused for weeks while the 
full processes of the law were enacted. 

_The writing of this book has done a minor 
disservice to the cause of the British in Kenya ; 
minor, in my estimation, because it cannot be 
taken seriously by those who know anything 
of the emergency, but a disservice because it 
gives an unfortunate prominence to opinions 
and attitudes of mind that would be better hid- 
den until the Kikuyu revolt has become history 
and historians are ‘studying the way men 
thought on both sides, and making a fair 
appraisal of the blame. 
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LEARIE CONSTANTINE’S 
TESTIMONY 


By OLUMBE BASSIR 


United States. One hopes he sees the moral. 

CoLour Bar is most acid where it deals 
with the controversial topic of “ Cross-colour ” 
marriages: 


“In America, the West Indies, India and 
elsewhere, some of the most violent objec- 
tors to ‘cross-colour’ marriages have kept 
(and do still keep) coloured girls as concu- 
bines.” 
_ The case of the Pitcairn and Norfolk 
islanders who are descendants of “ cross- 
colour” miscegenation, extending over 160 
years, is quoted in support of the assertion that 
no long-term or short-term ill-effects of 
physical or mental nature accrue from mixed 
marnages, provided the participants and their 
offspring are not subjected to social ostracism. 

Learie Constantine asks ‘‘ Where is the Black 
man’s country?” There is no Black man’s 
country. All countries are God’s country. The 
problem is how this ideal can gain universal 
acceptance, and thus be translated from a wish 
to a fact. A book which sets out to find ways 
and means of removing from everyday life 
the root-causes of the colour bar is being 
eagerly awaited. 


Dr. OLuMBE Bassir is a West African paci- 
fist of Yoruba (West Nigerian) origin who is 
now resident in England. He has studied in 
many institutions and taken degrees and dip- 
lomas in Nigeria, Liverpol and London. He 
now earns his living as a Clinical Biochemist. 
For some years he has been actively con- 
cerned with the problem of race relations, 
and has used the media of the press and 
radio in this and other European countries 
for conducting his campaign for better under- 
standing between human beings. In 1953 he 
was organiser of an international seminar on 
race relations in Marienberg in’ Western 
Germany. He has lectured to students in 
most of the universities in this country and 
spoken to hundreds of other organisations. 
He is President of the United Nigeria Com- 
mittee which is working for better under- 
standing between members of the different 
communities in Nigeria. He has served on 
the Executive Committee of the League of 
Coloured Peoples and of the West African 
Students Union. He is a foundation member 
of the Racial Unity organisation. He is a 
“ Third Camper.’ 


No Socialist is complete 
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ETHEL MANNIN 


reviews Austin Lee’s autobiography 


Rough sketeh of a rebel 


PEACE NEWS readers will probably 

remember Austin Lee as the Church of 
England clergyman who resigned from the 
church because he did not find in it the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. 


He walked out, he tells us, in his vastly 
entertaining book, Round Many a_ Bend,* 
wondering why he hadn’t done it long before. 


Various events had caused him to consider a 
little more closely “the whole set up” of the 
organisation of which he was a junior official, 
and it seemed to him that if the Churches were 
right there was ‘no point at all in the events 
which had taken place in Galillee in the first 
century of our era.” 


After twenty-one years as a parson he faced 
the realisation that the ideals of Christianity 
were nowhere put into practice. “If only there 
were a nucleus in each parish of people trying 
to live in Christian fellowship it might be 
worth while going on, but even the smallest 
nucleus has never existed in any parish I have 
ever known. Instead you get a group of people 
separated by exactly the same class distinctions 
as all the rest of the people round them.” 


Dreary rubbish 


He found himself weary of and disgusted by 
the humbug on the one hand, and on the other 
the “dreary rubbish that has made the very 
word religion stink in the nostrils of decent 
men and women. They are ably backed up,” 
he very pointedly adds, ‘by the archbishops 
and bishops who hedge over the use of the 
atomic bomb, think it possibly un-Christian to 
use Napalm, but can see nothing contrary to 
Gospel precept in disembowelling a German, 
or a Russian, with a bayonet.” 


So this honest and rebellious parson left the 
church—“ I could imagine the diocesan dialling 
round his suffragans and archdeacons, and the 
‘Thank Gods!’ echoing from Campden Hill 
and Bayswater to Islington "—and packed his 
bags and with the sum of £47 capital set off for 
the Republic of Ireland, because, “ though only 
a day’s journey it was outside the British Em- 
pire. I was sick of America-Russia, the modern 
Colossus that bestrides our world, and in Ire- 
land you are hardly aware of its existence.” 


He moved into a damp cottage he had not 
previously seen, and. which of all the places he 
had ever lived in, in various parts of the world 
in his varied career “must be awarded an 
Oscar for sheer discomfort.” He did not stay 
there long, nor at the next cottage—this time 
in Connemara—either, and from chapter five 
onwards the book is a series of very amusing 
accounts of his jobs in the hotel trade in 
England. They make hilarious reading—he is 
well aware, as he says, that ‘the only mishaps 
other people will listen to are those you can 
make sound humorous.” 


Cottage in Kerry 


Towards the end of the book we find him 
back in Ireland, and his adventures still mak- 
ing riotous reading ; we leave him in a rabbit- 
hole. of a cottage, “the rain pouring, the gale 
howling, waiting for the coming of the east 
winds of spring ’—bringing the drier. weather 
that would make it possible to move to yet 
another cottage, in Kerry. 


But between this last sentence of the book, 
and the diverting opening sentence—“ Nearly 
all the inferior clergy, except those whose 
obituaries-—as clergymen—are to be found in 
the columns of the News of the World, live out 
their ‘existence in perpetual if somewhat be- 
draggled and _ dismal security ’—there is 
enormous fun (though it could hardly have 
been fun in the living, even with Lee’s zest 
for life and at times disastrous sense of 
humour) and a number of memorable observa- 
tions. 


*Cape, 12s. 6d. 


“ Theology,” he writes, “ consists in begging 
certain questions and then building an elaborate 
logical superstructure on top of the premises so 
laid down . . . Philosophers and thcologians 
acclaim doctrines in proportion to their un- 
intelligibility. But their profundity is a pseudo- 
profundity . . .when all is boiled down we 
know nothing whatever about the reality which 
may or may not be hidden behind appearances. 
One of the reasons why Communism attracts 
young people is that it flatly refuses to concern 
itself with the ultimate nature of things .. .” 


Simple robbery 


There are, too, fine large statements such 
as “Every large estate in England from the 
Crown lands down is derived from simple 
robbery in previous centuries. The Normans 
seized it from the Saxons who had previously 
grabbed it from the Romano-Celts, and in turn 
it was grabbed by the horrible ‘great men’ 
who came to the top, like scum, in the time 
of the Tudors, who robbed each other, the 
Church and the common people indiscrimi- 
nately. In the eighteenth century there were 
only the common people left to rob, with the 
added incentive, as the Industrial Revolution 
got under way, of driving the peasants off the 
land and into the factories. Karl Marx was 
simply the Nemesis of the eighteenth century 
Whig oligarchy. The process was completed in 
the nineteenth century by the dispossession of 
the Highlanders to make deer preserves for the 
industrial barons.” 


It is clear that the author is of those who 
attract preposterous situations to themselves 
and cope with them with zest and humour, and 
all this makes the book immensely and often 
wittily amusing, but for one reader, at least, 
more of the serious reflective passages would 
have been welcome. It is true as Lee himself 
writes that ‘“ profundity is a mirage,’ but so 
also is levity. Which, of course, Austin Lee 
knows very well—having been round many 
abend... 


Perhaps when the great Connemara rains go 
over, drying out in the east winds of spring, 
those further chapters which are intimated will 
develop some of the ideas all too briefly 
indicated in the present hugely entertaining 
first instalment. 


The influence of the Society of Friends is felt all over the world. This Photo shows 
African Quakers attending East Africa Yearly Meeting leaving Kaimosi by buses which 
also carry their bicycles. Photo courtesy Howard Diamond and The Friend. 


THE QUAKERS 


By Vera Brittain 


The Story of Quakerism 1652-1952. Elfrida 
OR some time there has been a need 
for a comprehensive history, par- 
ticularly for sympathetic non-Quakers, of 
the Society of Friends. This history 
Elfrida Vipont and the Bannisdale Press 
have now supplied. 


One of the first features which will strike 
readers from other denominations or none is 
the table on page 297 showing the membership 
of the Society in 1952. 


Two years ago the total number of Quakers 
throughout the world was no more than 
174,022. This total was curiously divided, 
showing 116,186 Friends in the United States 
and less than 21,000 in Britain. Next in order 
came East Africa Yearly Meeting with 17,784 
members, Madagascar with 6,003, and Guate- 


Twenty-six nations put this question on their census forms 


Can you read? 


By JONI) BURGESS 


vs CAN you read?” This simple question 
has been included in the census 
schedules of some twenty-six countries 
of the world during the past half- 
century. 


The answers have now produced a set of 172 
Statistical tables recently published by 
UNESCO under the title “Progress of 
Literacy In Various Countries” (8s. 6d. from 
H.M. Stationery Ojfice). 


Though, as the compilers point out, no reliable 
census data on illiteracy are yet available for 
almost one-third of the total world popula- 
tion, a study of these carefully annotated 
tables will reveal human facts of con- 
siderable political and social significance and 
throw much light on this basic activity of 
modern times. 


Some countries of Western Europe, including 
Scandinavia, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom, now 
claim to be fully literate and supply no cause 
information on the subject. 

Of the twenty-six other countries under review, 
all show progress in the reduction of 
illiteracy, though there is a wide gap between 
the highest and the lowest figures. 

Finland leads the way with an average rate of 
progress of 36 per cent. per decade, while 
India and Honduras barely rise above | per 
cent. Honduras, in particular, is one of the 
world’s black spots, for the high percentage 


BOOKS. FOR. GIFTS 


The following are a few selected titles; 
A SOLDIER AT THE DOOR, 


Edith Pargeter. 
12s, 6d. 

A most impressive novel, being the story of 

a mother who set out to find why her young 
conscript. son {ad to die in the Korean war. 

ALBERT SCHWEITZER, An Introduction. 7a. 6d. 
Translated from the French—Jacques I’eschotte 
by John Russell. 

FOR PEACE AND TRUTH, John W. Harvey and 
Christina Yates, 9s, 6d 
From the notebooks of Pierre Ceresole, 
founder of Service Civil International. 

MAHATMA GANDHI 60s, Od. 
A béautifully produced book of photographs of 
Gandhi, published by the Indian Government. 

MY EXPERIMENTS WITH TRUTH—Gandhi's 
autobiography. 1§s. Od. 

PRISON AND CHOCOLATE CAKE, Nayantara 
Sahgal (Mrs. Pandit's daughter). 15s. Od. 
A delightful autobiography by a young woman 
in India during the stirring times of the fight 
for independence. 

THROUGH THE CHINESE REVOLUTION, 
Ralph and Nancy Lapwood, 10s. 6d. 
A very intercsting account of recent develop- 
ments in China by two people who have spent 
many years there as missionaries and teachers. 


THE STORY OF QUAKERISM, Elfrida Vipont. 
12s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
Kellett. Se 
An account of the religions of the world for 
the general reader. 

THE FIRST AND LAST FREEDOM, Krish- 
namurti. 12s, 6d, 
The author is one of the greatest thinkers 
of our time, 

FONTANA POCKET LIBRARY OF GREAT 
ART. Each volume : 4s. Od. 
First six titles s-—Botticelli, . El Greco, 
Lautrec, Cezanne, Renoir, Van~ Gogh. 

PENGUINS : 

SELECTED, ESSAYS AND POEMS, of Oscar 
Wilde, including the Ballad of Reading Gaol. 

2s. Od. 

ANNA KARENIN, Tolstoy, Ss. Od, 
PUFFIN BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN : 

ENJOY PAINTING, A. C, Wood, 2s, 6d. 

GOING TO THE BALLET, Arnold Haskell. 

2s. 6d. 

GOING TO A CONCERT, Lionel Salter. 2s, 6d. 

EVEREST YS CLIMBED, Wilfred Noyte and R. 
Taylor. 2s. 6d, 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, Charles Dickens (King 
Penguin). 3a. 6d, 

A GUIDE TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 1 
Volume 11 The Age of Chaucer. 3a, 6d. 
Volume 2: The Age of Shakespeare. 34. 6d. 


RELIGIONS, 


For full Christmas list, including Children’s Books, please send stamped address envelope. 
ORDERS OVER £1. POST FREE. Up to 5s. please add 4d, up to 10s. 8d, and up to £1, Is. 


You help Peace News when you buy 
your books through this bookshop 


HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
3 Blackstock Road 


London, N.4 


of illiteracy among children aged 7-14 points 
to a serious lack of educational opportunities 
which is bound to affect adversely the literacy 
rate of the whole population. 


Indced, it is pointed out that in all countries 
where the average rate of progress is less 
than 10 per cent.—Chile, Egypt, India, 
Portugal among others— the actual number 
of illiterates will increase with the increase 
in population, though in one or two of 
these countries, Egypt for example, a reduc- 
tion of illiteracy in the lower age groups 
shows the effect of improved conditions. 


Generally speaking, more women than men are 
iHiterate and rural areas, as might be ex- 
pected, are more backward than urban 
districts. 


Where boys are backward 


Some interesting exceptions occur, nevertheless. 
In contrast to Turkey, where a marked dif- 
ference between the sexes is in favour of the 
males, Canada, Cuba and the white popula- 
tion and urban native population of South 
Africa, all produce a higher literacy rate 
among the females. 


In the case of Cuba the reason is explicitly 
stated: boys start to work at younger ages 
and in greater numbers than girls, who, 
working at home and under more severe 
arental discipline, have greater opportunity 
or acquiring the rudiments of learning. 


It is astoinishing to find that a somewhat 
simllar position occurs in France among 
children aged 5-9. Boys are the more illite- 
rate since for various reasons they attend 
school less assiduously than girls. Through- 
out the half-century the leteracy rate has 
improved more rapidly among women than 
among men both in France and Spain and 
also, up to 1921, in Italy. 


Instances both of progress and relapse occur 
among the higher age groups. In the Philip- 
pines among males of 65 years and over 
about 18 per cent. had learned to read and 
write without schooling. In Italy, on the 
contrary, women who were between 40 and 
49 years of age in 1931 had a higher percent- 
age of illiteracy then than they had had 
when they were ten years younger, making 
it appear that a certain number of them, for 
lack of opportunity to read, had lost the art 
they had formerly acquired. 


No attempt is made in this volume to reach a 
general conclusion on the incidence of 
illiteracy throughout the world but the posi- 
tion may well be summed up in the words of 
the comment on one of the tables: 


“ The children of school-going ages con- 
stitute a crucial group whose literacy rate 
largely determines the rate of progress in 
the reduction of illiteracy in any given 
country.” 


Educate the child and the child in its turn will 
educate the parents; a perfect instance of 
the working of the leaven. 


Vipont. Bannisdale Press, 12s. 6d. 


mala with 4,112. New Zealand, which one 
would have imagined to be receptive to 
Quakerism, had no more than 413 members, 
and India (Mid-India Yearly Meeting) only 
199, 


Obviously the fate of Quaker missions (apart 
from the original historic settlements) has 
varied greatly in different parts of the world. 
In some places the disciples have been many ; 
in others the Society has apparently been con- 
tent to bring comfort and relief without seek- 
ing to convert. But looking at the total 
membership, no larger than the population of 
a middle-sized British town, the surprised 
reader is compelled to exclaim: ‘“ What a little 
candle to shed so great a light!” 


Elfrida Vipont devotes nearly half her space 
to describing how this small candle was first 
lit and fanned into vigorous life. She quotes 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: “ An institution 1s the 
lengthened shadow of a man, as Quakerism of 
George Fox.” She is right to give so much 
room to the seventeenth-century founders of 
her faith, for this was the fresh, exuberant 
period of the Quaker story. George Fox, like 
John Bunyan, found a challenge in the 
religious, political and social upheavals of his 
eventful epoch. For both these men a testing 
time was a time of opportunity, calling for a 
new variety of spiritual experience. 


It was natural that the eighteenth century 
period of Quietism, associated in America with 
the name of John Woolman, should follow the 
initial era of conflict and adventure. ‘“ The 
seed must be allowed time in which to grow,” 
writes Elfrida Vipont. Those second-genera- 
tion Quakers consolidated their previous gains 
at the expense of the missionary spirit. 


Fry 


With the nineteenth century came Quaker 
evangelicalism, and a new series of itinerant 
reformers in the Fox tradition. During and 
after the Napoleonic Wars began the develop- 
ment of social service arising from an indi- 
vidual “concern”. Peter Bedford, who gave 
his name to the Bedford Institutes, was associ- 
ated in this period with poor relief in the East 
End, while Stephen Grellet and Elizabeth Fry 
devoted themselves to Prison Reform. After 
a period of hesitation the Friends, their men 
and women members working on a basis of 
equality, identified themselves with the anti- 
slavery movement, adult schools, and foreign 
missions, 


Opposition to the fighting on both sides in 
the American Civil War led to an extension of 
active testimony against all wars. Already, in 
1854 during the Crimean War, Meeting for 
Sufferings had issued the following message to 
the people of England: “That which is 
morally and religiously wrong cannot be 
politically right.” But it was left for the 
twenticth century, with its two World Wars, 
to put the Peace Testimony in the forefront 
of Quaker policy. 


The Kingdom 


Through the All-Friends Conference of 
1920, the Society urged its members to live 
“as though the Kingdom of God had come”; 
established Quaker Embassies and _ Inter- 
national Centres, and developed, especially 
during the Second War, the technique of con- 
Scientious objection and the No-Conscription 
movement. Elfrida Vipont draws an interest- 
ing contrast, in their effect upon Quaker 
witness, between the jingoistic enthusiasm of 
the First War, and the grim spirit of determi- 
nation, free from mob-fever, of the Second. 
Friends could recognise the progress made 
even in an epoch of disaster; war could the 
better be tackled at its source just because it 
now touched every form of human life, 


The whole story—quietly and undramati- 
cally told as it is in one consistent key— 
testifies to the triumph of an idea whose time 
has come, even though its fulfilment may still 
be far distant and, in the three centuries since 
George Fox gave it shape, only a smali 
minority of men and women has proved 
worthy to proclaim it. 


SCHWEITZER 


@ From page four 


fering. How he came to decide where that 
work lay and how he should prepare for it 
forms part of My LiFe AND THOUGHT. 


Discussing the urge that causes some men 
to serve others he declares : 


“Only a person who can find a value in 
every sort of activity and devote himself to 
each one with full consciousness of duty, has 
the inward right to take as his object some 
extraordinary activity instead of that which 
falls naturally to his lot.” 


And a little later he writes that people who 
propose “to do good” must calmly accept the 
fact that others may possibly roll more stones 
into their way rather than remove those already 
there. Schweitzer need not only speak of manual 
work figuratively—he tells us how when he was 
working as foreman of a gang of workers cut- 
ting down trees news reached him that the 
philosophical faculty of the German University 
of Prague had conferred on him the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor! 


But My Lire anD Work cannot be sum- 
marised. Its humanity and wisdom, its kindly 
humour, its scholarship and even its sturdy 
common sense must surely be apparent to every 
reader of goodwill. “ Affirmation of Life”, 
writes Schweitzer in one of his most revealing 
passages, “is the spiritual act by which man 
ceases to live unreflectively and begins to de- 
vote himself to his life with reverence in order 
to raise it to its true value”. And affirmation 
of life is obviously a contradiction in terms 
for those who are prepared to take part or 
acquiesce in modern warfare. 


CERESOLE 


% From page four 


betrayed in the Mahatma’s attitude towards 
sex. He wished to see physical love exalted, 
not denied. Similarly, all his objections. to the 
democratic state could not blind him to its 
humanisation of society. He wished to see this 
carried further, by the provision of alternative 
service. On these and other issues he was often 
at variance with his colleagues. 


Nevertheless, a man whose whole nature is 
involved in the quest for truth, whose each 
insight is an impulse to action and each action 
an occasion for fresh insights, complementing 
and correcting the earlier, soon learns that his 
quest is endless, the claim to the final truth just 
another “ possession.” Ceresole's tolerance, 
therefore, only ripened with time. One of his 
last prayers reads : 


“Lord, make us charitable and modest, if 
possible. Deliver us from fanaticism, from 
the conviction that we alone have a message 
from Thee, that having the thesis, no-one 
else has the right to contribute the antithesis, 
or at the next stage, the synthesis. It is for 
us to make the synthesis between what is 
good in the militarist and in constructive, 
heroic peace.” 


This whole book is an impressive and 
heartening reminder that, if pacifists are 
seldom the finest types of men, the finest types 
of men have been pacifists. 


FOOD REFORM 


Food for the Golden Age by Frank Wilson. 
The C. W. Daniel Co., Ltd. 21s. 


PARANK WILSON, a sugar planter in 

Mauritius, has trained in biology and 
medical research and had the wartime job of 
arranging the dict of the island's plantation 
workers, drawn from every country of the East. 
His observations, therefore, on diet and soil 
treatment are based on experience. 


His book has a broad approach to food 
reform, going back to pre-history to show the 
part played by food in evolution and social 
behaviour, and carries an urgent plea that both 
East and West set themselves to rediscover the 
natural human food, on which Man is de- 


New Books... 


signed to thrive. A task vital not only for 
physical and mental health, but for the 
continued existence of the human race. 
There are many practical suggestions, and 
an appendix contributed by Mrs. Wilson gives 


LETTERS 


Kenya in perspective 


A S a regular reader of Peace News for many 

~* years I am grateful to Olumbe Bassir for 
puting the trouble in Kenya into its proper 
perspective. 

A coloured friend of mine from Kenya told 
me a story 30 years ago of one of their Chiefs. 
In conversation with a White Man he said: 
“When White Man first came to Kenya he 
had Bible in hand. We had our tribal land and 
lived our lives as our fathers had done before 
us.” Now, he said ‘‘ White Man has our Land 
and we have Bible.” 


When the early settlers in America wanted 
labour they got over the difficulty by buying 
slaves. Slavery now being out of fashion a 
new method was tried in Kenya. The tribal 
lands were taken from the natives to compel 
them to work as cheap labour for the White 
Settlers. 


I have before me a cutting of evidence given 
before the Native Labour Commission (Kenya) 
1912-13. It reads as follows: 


Settler after settler came before the Com- 
mission and demanded in the most precise 
terms that the natives should be forced out 
of “ Reserves” to work for wages by cutting 
down their land so that they should have 
less than they could live on. Lord Delamere, 
himself owner of 150,000 acres, said, “If 
this policy is to be continued that every 
native is to be a landholder of a sufficient 
area on which to establish himself, then the 
question of obtaining a satisfactory labour 
supply will never be settled.” The process of 
reducing men to unemployment and poverty 
is here stated in all its naked-ness and 
simplicity. 

Witnesses also urged that sufficient land 
should not be granted to provide for in- 
crease in native population. In refusing 
land an “ adequate” supply of labour on 
the market would be guaranteed, 

I suppose the backbone of Mau Mau con- 
sists of those whose “ patience is exhausted.” 
Can we wonder? A. BROWN. 


Four Ways, 
Watsons Ave., Bridlington. 


Whose slavery? 


QURELY the white settlers have drawn (not 
dragged) their black brothers of Africa out 
of slavery, not the contrary; giving them the 
chance to earn money, hospitals, education. 
Have we forgotten, or are we ignorant of, 
Darkest Africa’s past record? 
The land question itself is the result of the 
saving of life through (a) peace instead of 
tribal warfare ; (b) medical work. 


M. BUNBURY. 
88 Archway Rd., N.19. 


Let the people choose 


JF the German people were to choose re- 

armament we should, I think, have to 
accept this view. It is however highly probable 
that the West German elections did not 
accurately reflect the present view of the 
German people on this issue. 

The Social Democrats oppose rearmament, 
and they have gained markedly in strength in 
the recent state elections. The leader of the 
second largest coalition party, the Free Demo- 
crats, has favoured another meeting with 
Russia first. Surely in such a vital matter as 
this there is need for a clear decision by the 
German people themselves. F, R. DALE. 


St. Catharine‘s College, 


menus used for her family when in London. 
A book for campaigners for food reform, 
organic husbandry, nature cure—and pacifism. 


PRIESTLEY | 


. B. PRIESTLEY ’S frolic, “ Low Notes ON 

A Hicu Leve.” (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) is a 
most entertaining novel which satirises pub- 
licity, the impressionable middle class, British 
broadcasting, the tyranny of bureaucracy and 
Air Marshals “ready to lay waste a dozen 
cities without batting an eyelid.” 

A strikingly drawn character, Mr. Dobb, 
attacks politicians’ and officials’ lust for power 
and the tyranny of passports, the removal of 
which makes ordinary citizens helpless. 

“We live in a world where thousands of 
millions of pounds are being spent on des- 
tructive machinery and idiotic explosions.” 
This world, he maintains, has “. been created 

by the ambition, vanity and stupidity of poli- 
tical leaders.” Instead of “ meetings on a high 
level,” “‘ we need plenty of meetings on a low 
level, between sensible people who aren't eaten 
up by a love of power, the very people who 
now can't cross a frontier, spend their own 
money as they please, go and do what they 
like where they like.” 

“For this country to enter the race for 
atomic armaments” is “ruinous folly,” 
“extravagant idiocy” for which Britons are 
grossly overtaxed. 

“T’ve never been asked if I consented .. . 
I doubt if the maddest Oriental despots ever 
made such demands and it’s the final imper- 
tinence to call this form of government a 
democracy. Sheer tyranny!” 

Another character, the President of ‘“‘ Norro- 
land,” emphasises the need of a Third Force, 
a “spirit of humour, of tolerance, of a liberal 
humanism that doesn’t take itself too seriously.” 

RONALD S. MALLONE. 


U.S. PRISONS 


Prison, Probation or Parole? By Paul W. Keve. 
University of Minnesota Press, $3.75. 


A QUOTATION from Kahlil Gibran, “ And 
+% if any of you would punish in the name 
of righteousness and lay the axe unto the evil 
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tree, let him see to its roots; And verily he 
will find the roots of the good and the bad, the 
fruitful and the fruitless, all entwined together 
in the silent heart of the earth,” is inscribed on 
a front page of Prison, Probation, or Parole ? 
by Paul W. Keve. Its self-explanatory subtitle 
is “ A probation officer reports.” 


_ Mr. Keve chose his theme well. He effec- 
tively demonstrates, at any rate in his section 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia, to which he 
came when that state’s probation service was 
reorganised in October 1942, that a man’s con- 
flict with law can be traced to many people 
and many causes. I doubt that other probation 
officers in other parts of the United States 
would disagree. 

Mr. Keve writes sympathetically of the indi- 
viduals he supervised. He believes in using 
probation and parole whenever possible in 
place of incarceration. (For those unfamiliar 
with the words, probation involves placing a 
man, convicted of a violation, under super- 
vision in the community and parole involves a 
similar supervision but only after the indi- 
vidual has served part of his sentence in con- 
finement.) This is all to the good. 

But now that we have acknowledged the 
good intentions of the book and its service to 
at least one good cause, let us admit that it 
lacks weight. Mr. Keve has made generous use 
of that popularising scheme: the inclusion of 
case histories. This illustrates a point but its 
Over-use tends to crowd out the actual discus- 
sion. 

The author also omits all but the most 
cursory discussion of the causes of crime, and 
how probation or parole might be used in the 
different cases. Suppose probation for the 
violation of law had been extended by the 
courts to all but an irreducible minimum? 
What effect would this have upon the relation 
of rural to urban crime? (The latter is always 
higher.) Or the rate of robbery in the South 
Atlantic states (which includes Mr. Keve's 
Virginia), which is 60.5 per 100,000 to the New 
England states’ 14.7? Or the apparently un- 
changeable fact that crimes against the person 
increase in the summer months and crimes 
against property increase in the winter ? 

But this is only to state the problem and 
perhaps Mr. Keve would say, as we do, that 
we haven’t the space to answer it, if we had 


the wisdom. 
STEPHEN SITEMAN. 


NEWS 


In this atomic age the future of mankind depends upon peaceful co-existence 


between the nations of the world. 


_ And peaceful co-existence itself depends so much 
of ideas on the major problems facing us today. 


upon a growing interchange 


NEWS, the Soviet fortnightly review of world events, aims to improve Anglo- 
Soviet understanding in just such a manner, by the frank exchange of views on matters 


affecting our two nations. 


Now on sale, price 6d. at all newsagents 


or annual 


subscription, 


10s., through 


COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 
44 & 45, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


Friday, November 26 
CAMBRIDGE : 8.15 p.m.; Mill Lane Lecture 
Rooms, Kathicen Lonsdale: “‘Jesus Christ and 
Modern War.”' Public Mtg. FoR. 
LONDON, W.C.11 7.30 p.m.; 6 Endsleigh 
St., Favourite readings. Central London PPU. 


Saturday, November 27 


LONDON, W.C.2: 3 p.m.: Kingsway Hall. 
Peace News Bazaar. See advertisesment. 

REIGATE: 3 p.m.; Friends Mtg. Ho. 
Problems of S.E. Asia. Lecturer: Reginald 
Sorensen, MP. Two sessions. Adm. Is. in- 


cludes tea. Labour Peace Fellowship. 
SHEFFIELD: 3 p.m.; Friends Mtg. Ho., 
Button Lane. Annual Christmas Fair, Bring 
and Buy. Adm, 3d. PPU. 
Sunday, November 28 
HYDE PARK: 3 p.m.; Pacifist Youth 
Action Group. Every Sunday. PYAG. 


Monday, November 29 
BELFAST: 8 p.m.; Friends Mig. Ho., Frede- 
rick St. Prof. C. F. Carter ‘* Practical Peace- 
making.”* Peace Committee SoF. 
LONDON, N.W.1! 6 p.m.; Friends Ho., 
Euston Rd. Colin Wills (BBC correspondent), 
“The Middle East.’" National Peace Council. 


Tuesday, November 30 


MANCHESTER : !-2 p.m.; Deansgate Blitz 
Site. Cnristilan pacifist open-air mtg. Local 
Methodist ministers and others. MPF. 

WALSALL: 7.30 p.m.; Central Hall, Able- 
well St. Donald Horder, ‘“* Looking to our 
Foundations * (Macgregor). Discussion. FoR. 


Wednesday, December 1 

BELFAST: 8&8 p.m.; Friends Institute, Frede- 
rick St. Rev. J, W. Dyer, “The Basis of 
Pacifism.’* FoR. 

LEIGH-ON-SEA: 8 p.m.; Friends Mecting 
House, 18 Dundonald Drive. Hugh Brock, 
Chairman PPU. ‘Every pacifist a Public 
Relations Officer '" Southend PPU. 

NOTTINGHAM : 1.15 p.m.; Open-air mig. 
Old Market Sq. Rev. Donald Pipe and others. 
FoR. PPU. 


Thursday, December 2 
BRISTOL: 7.30 p.m.; Central Hall, Old 
Market. Rev. J. Russell Pope, *‘Race Relations 
in South Africa."" FoR. 
LEYTONSTONE : 8 p.m.; Friends Mig. Ho.. 
Bush Rd. Christopher Farley,‘' Youth and 
Pacifism.” PPU. 
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News US Sales Office, c/o American Friends 
Service Committee, 130 Brattle St., Cambridge 

38, Mass, (mailed on publication day). 
$A year. $2 six months. 
New readers : 3 months tial, $1. 


Cambridge. 
Thursday, December 9 
LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m.; Friends Mtg. Ho., 
Bush Rd. Bernard Withers, ‘* The Central 
Board for Conscientious Objectors."* PPU. 
LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m.; Dick Shep- 


As this is a free service, we reserve the 
right to select for publication notices sent in. 
We nevertheless desire to make it as complete 
a service as we reasonably can, and therefore 
urge organisers of events to: 

1. Send notices to arrive not 
Monday morning. 

2. Include: Date, TOWN, Time, Place 
(hall, Street); nature of event: speakers, 
Organisers (and secretary's address)—preferably 
in that order and style. 


LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m.: Dick Shep- 
pard Ho., 6 Endsleigh St. Meeting of Pacifist 
Youth Action Group. Every Thursday, PYAG. 

LONDON, W.C.1: 1.15-1.45 p.m.; Church 
of St. George the Martyr, Queen St. Weekly 
lunch-hour Service of Intercession for World 
Peace. Conducted by clergy and laymen of 
different denominations. 


Friday, December 3 
GLASGOW : 7.45 p.m.; Community Ho. 
Clyde St., 1. Group mtg. PPU, 


Saturday—Sunday, December 4—5 

ILKLEY: 1 p.m. Sat. to 6.30 Sun.; Holtfy- 
brook Guest Hse., Queen's Rd. Conference 
and Social Weekend. Theme: ‘ The Third 
Camp." Speaker: J. Allen Skinner (Ed. Peace 
News). Details: Tom Lang, 58 Leopold St., 
Leeds 7. PPU and Common Wealth. 


Sunday, December 5 
CARSHALTON BEECHES: 3 p.m.; 17 Hill 
Rd. Discussion on PPU draft statement of 
principles. Tea. Talk on Music. Surrey Area, 
PPU. 
HYDE PARK: 
Action Group. 


later than 


3 p.m.; Pacifist 
Every Sunday. PYAG. 


Monday, December 6 
LONDON, N.W.1: 6 p.m.; Friends Ho., 
Euston Rd. Canon John Collins, ‘* South 
Africa) and the Commonwealth," National 
Peace Council. 


Tuesday, December 7 
MANCHESTER: 1-2 p.m.; Deansgate Blitz 
Site. Christian pacifist open-air mtg. Local 
Methodist ministers and others. MPF. 
MANCHESTER: 7.30 p.m.; Friends Mtg. 
Ho., Mount St. Members’ mtg. 


Wednesday, December 8 
NOTTINGHAM: 1.15 p.m.; Open-air mig. 
Old Market Sq. Rev. Donald Pipe and others. 
FoR. PPU. 


Youth 


pard Ho., 6 Endsleigh St. Mecting of Pacifist 
Youth Action Group. Every Thursday, PYAG. 


LONDON, W.C.1:1 1.15-1.45 p.m.; Church 
of St. George the Martyr, Queen St. Weekly 
lunch-hour Service of Intercession for World 
Peace. Conducted by clergy and laymen of 
different denominations. 


Friday, December 10 


SUTTON: 8 p.m.; 7 Worcester Gdns. 
John Wood on his recent visit to China. SaF. 


9 PEACE NEWS 


FOR 2s. 6d. 


A SPECIAL OFFER FOR NEW 
READERS 


For 2s. 6d. the next 9 weekly 
issues of PEACE NEWS are 
posted to you. 


Please send PEACE NEWS for...... 


to the name and address below. 


I enclose ee net ties sta ceeees 


STANDARD RATES: 


1 year £1 Is. Od. 24 weeks 10s. 
Twelve weeks Ss. 
or order from your newsgent 


PEACE NEWS, 
3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 


CLASSIFIED 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, 
minimum 2s. 6d. (Box No. 6d. extra). Please 
don't send stamps in payment, except for odd 
pence. Maximum length 60 words. Address 
oa Bor No. replies: Peace News, 3 Blackstock 

« N4. 


MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL CLUB, Bath. Every 
Tuesday. 7.30 p.m. Royal Literary § and 
Scientific Institute, 18 Queen Square, Bath. 


All welcome. 

KING'S WEIGH House Church, Duke St., 
nr. Bond St. Tube. Sunday at 6.30 p.m. The 
Gospel of Peace. Rev. Claud M. Coltman, 
MA, B.Litt. 

THE MIDDLE EAST. Colin Wills (BBC 
special correspondent) Mon., Nov, 29, 6 p.m. 
Friends Ho., Euston Rd., N.W.1. National 
Peace Council discussion mtg. Adm, free. 

WHAT DOES REINCARNATION MEAN ? 
Lecture, Sunday, Nov, 28, § p.m.: Wednesdays, 
8.30 p.m. ‘ Bring your questions.’’ Ail wel- 
come. Free. United Lodge of Theosophists, 
62 Queen's Gardens, W.2, (PADington 0688). 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED AND 
OFFERED 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, fast trains from Liver- 
pool St. Lovely peaceful house overlooking 
sea. First-class vegetarian food. Lilian and 
Aldo Vezza, Sandy Point Esplanade. Tel.: 691. 

HAY-ON-WYE (centre). House for sale, 5 
bedrooms, 2 reception, bathroom, kitchen with 


Rayburn, sculkry, w.c. No garden. £800. 
Ashton, Market St. 
HOMELY ACCOMMODATION and jelly 


good food to visitors and permanent guests. 
CANonbury 1340. I. and H. Shayler, 27 
Hamilton Park, N.S. 


AGM DELEGATE recommends Shayler for. 


board or bed and breakfast. 


NEWCASTLE/MORPETH area. Houre 
wanted, 4-5 bedrooms, to £2,500. Garden and 
garage (space) preferred. Ashton, Hay-on-Wye. 


PERSONAL 


ADA AND FRANK HANCOCK, (Sussex), 
have removed to ‘‘ Gabriels,” Charmouth, 


Dorset. 
BROCKLEHURST, 


AUBREY 
watchmaker, offers wide selection 


qualified 
of new 


watches with genuine guarantees. Enquiries | 


welcomed: articles sent on appro. All types 
of watch, clock, and jewellery repairs. 
gold and silver purchased. 6 Endsleigh St., 
London, W.C.1. Tel.: EUSton 5501. 

“ELIJAH COMING Before Christ,” wonder- 
ful book free. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 13. 
Rochester 19, N.Y. 


\and every Wednesday evening. 


——————— 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE—IDO is 
up-tO-date, casily learnt, the Key to universal 
understanding. Write: International Language. 
(Ido) Society, 58 Leopold St., Leeds, 7. 

WAR_ RESISTERS' International 
gifts of foreign stamps and undamaged air 
mail covers. Please send to WRI, Lansbury 
House, 88 Park Ave., Bush Hill Park Enfield. 
Middlesex. ; ; 


YOUNG MAN, 30, Socialist, very fond of 


welcomes 


rambling and country life, wishes to mect 
young lady with same views. Box 589, 
EDUCATION 


SPEAKING AND WRITING fessons (cor- 
respondence, visit), Ss. Dorothy Matthews 
BA, 32 Primrose Hill Rd., London, N.W.3. 
PRImrose 5686, 


FOR SALE 

CHOICE TEDDY BEARS and cubs, 10s. 
and 3s. 6d. (half goes to Korean relief, half 
10 materials). John Hoyland, Kentmere, 
Rednal, Birmingham, 

EXTENSION LADDERS, best material. All 
rungs wired. Example: One double 14 rungs 
extension, 6 gns. Carr. pd. Arthur Roberts, 12 
Clare Rd., Cardiff. 

QUOTATION CALENDAR for 1955. Twin 
quotations on each weekly page. Card. 2s. 6d, 
each; five for 10s. ILP, 318 Regents Park Rd., 
London, N.3. 


LITERATURE 


QUAKERISM. Information and literature 


,fespecting the Faith and Practice of the Reli- 


gious Society of Friends, free on application 
to the - Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends’ House, Euston Rd., London. 


THE COSMIC CAT by Muriel Barber, A 


_ pioneer book on the place of Cats in Religion 


and Folklore through the ages. 5s. 3d., post 
paid. Order of Great Companions, 81a Beau- 
fort Rd., St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


COMFORTABLE HOME and small salary 
offered. in return for help with elderly (not 
invalid) gentleman. Temporary or permanent. 
20 mins. by train from Victoria. 19 Highfield 
Rd., Purley, Surrey. 


IF YOU WANT TO HELP PEACE you 


Old jcant do better than give a hand at Peace 


Volunteers welcome for daytime work 
Write, call or 
phone STA. 2262. Peace News, 3 Blackstock 
Rd., London, N.4 (above stationers, Fish & 
Cook). Nearest Tube : Finsbury Pk, 


News, 


EMRYS HUGHES, MP 


Page Eight 


Only a minority for German arms 


(| FROM PAGE ONE 


the right thing to do was to vote against the 
Government motion to ratify the Treaty. 


The Pacifist Group 


Those of us who are pacifists and members 
of the Labour Peace Fellowship held a meet- 
ing to discuss the situation. 

We do not take decisions as a group and 
do not issue instructions to each other. We 
express our own views and, like the Quakers, 
do not think we can dictate each other’s deci- 
sions. 

But it was clear from our meeting that some 
of us were going to vote. 


Personally, I made no secret of this and ex- 
pressed my views frankly to the Chief Whip. 
But I made no attempt to persuade anybody 
as to how they should vote. 


It was quite obvious that many MP’s were 
in considerable distress as to how they should 
vote. Many of them announced that they 
would abstain. 


But how could they abstain if there were 
no division ? 

The Bevanites were in a dilemma too. 
They had campaigned against German re- 
armament but now they were faced with 
expulsion and believed that as a result of the 
feeling against them in the National Execu- 
tive that they would be the first to be 
expelled. 

Dick Crossman explained in the House that as 
a result of the expulsion threat he would abstain. 

As the first day’s debate drew to a close I 
was sitting in my place on the front bench 
below the gangway when somebody passed me 
down another Whip. 


The New Whip 


It stated that many members, uncertain about 
Thursday, had been making enquiries, and 
quoted the clause in the Standing Orders rela- 
tive to abstention, adding : 

“The dividing of the House, or voting 
against a Parliamentary Party decision, can 
only be regarded as a serious breach of 
Party discipline and Standing Orders and 
must be dealt with accordingly. 

“The Parliamentary Committee have con- 
sidered the situation which would arise, if 
nevertheless, and despite this warning, a vote 
is challenged : in that event the Committee 
have come to the conclusion that all members 
of the Party should ABSTAIN.” 

I could hardly believe my eyes. 

If we called a division in order to register 
our opposition to the Treaty and German re- 
armament then the Party was instructed not to 
vote for the Treaty, as had been decided by 
the earlier Parliamentary Committee but NoT 
TO VOTE AT ALL! 


The Vote 


The Parliamentary Committee had dis- 
covered that so many MP's were going to ab- 
stain and not go on record that they had voted 
for German rearmament, that only a minority 
of the Party, and perhaps only a small minor- 
ity, might be found in the Government Lobby ! 

It all depended whether somebody called for 
a vote. 

If nobody called a vote the whole of the 
Labour Party would be said to have voted 
unanimously for the Treaty. 

If somebody did call a vote then the whole 
of the Labour Party would not vote for the 
Government but abstain! ! 

It was incredible. 

What! Were all those Labour MP’s who had 
so fervently called upon us to vote for it be- 
cause on it depended the future of Europe and 
Peace not going into the Lobby to vote for 
the Treaty ! 


CHRISTMAS 
comes again with its 


HOLOCAUST 


of innocent victims 


TO CELEBRATE 


the Birth of 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


* 


Pacifists, please realize the inconsistency of flesh- 
eating with the coming of the Kingdom of God 
on Earth. 


London Vegetarian Society welcomes enquiriesfrom 
all who wish to embrace humane ways of eating. 
Speakers willingly sent to interested groups. 


Free literature from— 


LONDON VEGETARIAN SOCIETY, 


81 Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel: CHAncery 5078 


LEE Ut UE ttt tab SE tet Tt wl Set Tt Ut Het vt St tb wt eh tt Mt Wk Tk 
TOMORROW (Sat), in Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, W.C.2, at 3 p.m. 


(Holborn Underground Station and ail Strand, Kingaway and Holborn Buses) 


PEACE NEWS CHRISTMAS BAZAAR 


Opener ; REV. PATRICK FIGGIS 


: 
* 
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We called for a division. Three times we 
shouted NO. 

I went to tell in the No Lobby. Sidney 
Silverman took the “ Ayes.” 


Fernyhough of Jarrow 

Ernest Fernyhough came through first, alone, 
head erect, a young man with more to lose 
than any of us, then Victor Yates and George 
Craddock and S. O. Davies. 

Altogether we were six. On the other side 
there were 264, including one Labour man, John 
McGovern, who can logically claim to be the 
one man to support the Party line and entitled 
to expel all the rest. 

Eden had called for a unanimous vote of the 
House. There are 625 members. A good deal 
less than half the House of Commons went 
on record in support of the Paris Treaty and 
German rearmament. 

As pacifists we had voted for what we 
thought was right. We had also done a service 
to British democracy. 


PEACE NEWS November 26, 1954 


SYBIL MORRISON 


The Valley of Death 


The Gallipoli tragedy became the classic example of the tragedy of too little and 


too late. . 
inland... 


rake every foot of the landing beaches... 


. Never... did we succeed in advancing more than a few thousand yards 
Always at every hour of the day and night the Turkish guns were able to 


The casualties in this action alone were 


45,000 Allied soldiers. No major battle was ever again fought on Gallipoli. 
—Alan Moorehead, “ Winston Churchill,” Sunday Times, November 21, 1954. 


_ We shall descend into the valleys again; but as long as the men and women of 
this generation last, they will carry in their hearts the image of those mighty peaks, 


Honour, Duty, Patriotism .. . 
rugged finger to Heaven. 


the towering pinnacle of sacrifice pointing like a 


—David Lloyd-George, Queen’s Hall, 1917, Daily Telegraph, November 22, 1954. 


HOSE who advocate, or defend, com- 
pulsory military service, aimost in- 
variably contend that it is good for a boy 
to undergo the discipline, routine, and 
hard work that is part of Army training. 
They either do not know, or do not want to 
know, or they approve possibly, of the fact that 
part of army training is to obey an order on 
the instant; doubts as to the wisdom of the 


What Britain has done to Kenya 


“NO SHABBIER STORY IN BRITISH HISTORY ”—writes Douglas Rogers 


GREAT deal has been written (and 

spoken on the radio) in recent months 
about the psychology and anthropological 
background of Mau Mau oaths and prac- 
tices. All this is very interesting and, 
indeed, some of it true; but it is of 
secondary interest and importance. Inas- 
much as it is sometimes assumed to be of 
first importance it is dangerous, deceptive 
nonsense. 


Let me give an analogy. If the water tank 
overflows in my loft most of the water may 
run down the stairs into the hall ; alternatively 
it may run the other way and soak through the 
bathroom floor into the kitchen. This depends 
upon the slope of my floors and the quality of 
the floorboards. By taking measurements and 
studying elevations I can analyse why the 
water travelled in a certain direction. But I 
will not have explained why the tank over- 
flowed in the first place. 


The most important thing about Mau Mau 
is not the form of the revolt, but the reason 
for it. 

A few wecks ago the magazine ‘“‘ New Com- 
monwealth ” printed an illuminating article by 
a Catholic missionary, the Rev. Father P. F. 
McGill, from Kenya. This magazine which is 
not a Left-Wing critical journal, but tends 
towards Conservatism, asked Father McGill a 
series of questions directed towards explaining 
why the Gatundu Division, in which he has his 
mission, is the most peaceful in Kikuyu land. 


sé Kikuyu love peace ” 


Father McGill is not only a courageous 
man; he is a wise one—which is more 
important. I pick out these paragraphs: 


“The great majority of the Kikuyu people 
do not believe in violence, murder and 
terrorism. They love peace. They long for 
the peaceful days of the past, the happy 
moonlight nights, nights filled with the sing- 
ing of a happy, peace-loving people. But 
they must have justice and charity if these 
happy days are to return. The deep abyss 
between wealth and poverty can only be 
bridged by justice and charity, otherwise 
there is no hope of peace. 


“Crime and terrorism were not the aims 
of the Mau Maw Society. The aim was to 
unite the people to obtain a measure of self- 
government, more land and better pay—and 
every Kikuyu is in sympathy with Mau Mau 
in these aims. If crime and anti-Christian 
propaganda had been kept out of the Society 
every Kikuyu would have joined.” 


In the light of this situation it is a pleasure 
to recommend two books which give the real 
“bread and butter” background of the crisis 
in Kenya: ‘The Struggle for Kenya” by 
D. H. Rawcliffe (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) and 
“Kenya: The History of Two Nations” by 
Richard K. P. Pankhurst (Independent Publish- 
ing Co., 7s. 6d.) 

Those who read both books will get a pretty 
fair picture of the history of European inter- 
vention in Kenya and the progress of the 
“ Emergency ” up to the beginning of this year. 
Pankhurst gives rather more of the historical 
background ; Raweliffe’s book is enlivened with 
racy pen-pictures of the leading African 
politicians. 

A digest of essential information about 
Kenya is also contained in “Facts about 
Kenya” published by the Movement for 
Colonial Freedom, 318 Regents Park Road, 
London, N.3., price 44d. by post). 


And there is no shabbier story in British 
imperial history than that of the wholesale 
expropriation of African lands in Kenya and 
the impoverishment of their people. In this 
process utterly ruthless oppression was used. 
The whip was used (literally) in a manner that, 
if used against a dog in this country, would 
lead to criminal proceedings. The trouble is 
that the story of Kenya is so disgusting that 
when told bluntly it is not believed. Yet it is 
all carefully documented in Dr. Pankhurst’s 


. 


The Christmas Party for all the family 
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book. Let me give one example of the way the 
White man has carried his burden. 

Pankhurst quotes the evidence of an English 
school mistress (Miss Helen L. Richard) 
describing 

“what she had witnessed and the advice 
which she had received from settlers during 
a stay not long before on a Kenya farm 
where the ragged African workers received 
a mere 6d. per day, plus a ration of maize 
meal, their employer complaining that they 
consumed salt left in the fields for the cattle. 
She reported that she had been advised that 
should she decide to settle in the colony 
she would find the best way to deal with the 
lazy native would be ‘to get the native head 
boy to strip the culprit and to make him 
lie down under a wet sheet and beat him 
through this with his kiboko.’ This method, 
she was told, ‘enabled one to give a harder 
beating without any risk of drawing blood,’ 
which was no longer permitted.” 


1 quote this example to indicate the fear and 
guilt that poisons Black-White relations in 
Kenya. It is the extremity of the oppression 
over half-a-century or so which makes the 
European settlers terrified of relaxing their 
grip. They have behaved as a community 
(though many may be personally decent) with 
such wickedness that they fear the con- 
sequences of their sin. 

How else can one explain the fact that the 
European Government has consistently done 
the wrong thing? How else can one explain 
the dog-in-the-manger attitude about the High- 
lands, reserved exclusively for Europeans, yet 
not fully used. Figures given by Mr. Lyttelton 
(when Colonial Secretary) in_ the House of 
Commons showed that 207,987 acres of land 
remain unallocated. Of the 7,004,236 acres in 
use, 1,002,871 acres is under crops and 
6,001,365 acres put to grazing. Yet this six- 
sevenths of the land alleged to be grazed is so 
inadequately used that the official Troup 
Report of 1953 stated that the number of cattle 
(only 570,000) in the Highlands is “ wholly 
insufficient to deal with the present output of 
grass.” 


Desperate poverty 


Against this one should consider the report 
(1945) of Mr. Norman Humphreys, then Senior 
Agricultural Officer in Kenya, who investigated 
land hunger in the South Nyeri area of the 
Kikuyu Reserve. 

He calculated that the area of land available 
per average family (5.69) for crops and grass 
leys in 1944 was 3.35 acres and would be 
reduced by 1955 to 2.61 acres. 

Dr. Harvey of the Medical Research Labora- 
tory, Nairobi, showed that the minimum re- 
quirements of this average family 5.69, could 
not be satisfied on less than 114 acres. 

Such, in cold statistics, is the desperate 
poverty of the Kikuyu, the worst-hit of the 
African tribes. Early writers on Kenya never 
regarded the Kikuyu as warlike; they have 
been driven into rebellion by desparate 
poverty. Try and interpret those figures in 
terms of human emotion: hunger, chronic 
insecurity, lack of hope, bitterness, hate, and 
you gather why. Why should we_ expect 
“ignorant blacks” to be more saintly than 
“ enlightened whites "? 

The real problem in Kenya is not that of the 
“hard core” Mau Mau, but of the hard core 
white settlers who are terrified of making con- 
cessions. It is they who forced the Govern- 
ment to smash the Kenya African Union, the 
one channel by which Africans still hoped to 
redress their grievances by peaceful means. 
Only two days before his arrest Jomo Kenyatta 
was pleading for the right to go into the 
reserves and appeal to the people not to resort 
to violence. 

Given half a hope of a fair deal the Mau 
Mau would lay down their arms at once. That 
was shown by the General China negotiations, 
sabotaged at the last minute. Yet Lennox- 
Boyd, the new Colonial Secretary, has an- 
nounced that the no-death-penalty offer for 
those who lay down their arms has been with- 
drawn. 

The policy of repression has been a ghastly 
failure by any account. It has cost (up to 
September 25 this year) over 8,000 human lives. 
In addition, 48,022 Africans have been de- 
tained and imprisoned. During the last year, 
1,145 persons have been sentenced in the 
courts to be flogged. Yet Mau Mau goes on. 
It is like a thistle; every time you chop off 
one shoot, two spring up. You cannot destroy 
evil by evil. 

We need a Government here in Britain 
which will take a firm line, not against the 
Africans, but against the settlers to impose 
justice. After all, it is troops from here who 
are buttressing the repression; it is money 
from British tax-payers which is subsidising it. 


order must have no place in the mind of the 
ae soldier, ab would be a grave dis- 
advantage in wars if the fighting men 

start to think! aed ip ool 

Reading during this weekend the apologia 
for the disaster of Gallipoli in Alan Moore- 
head's biographical sketch of Churchill: the 
reviews of Frank Owen's book about Lloyd- 
George’s “ Tempestuous Journey "through life ; 
and the description of the centenary dinner in 
remembrance of the Charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava, brought these thoughts 
into my mind; thoughts of all those hundreds 
of thousands of privates in the army who had 
been trained not to reason why, in order that 
they should quietly go to the slaughter without 
protest. 

From Balaclava to Galliolpi, to Die and 
Ambhem, men have been rae into pants to 
kill and die in the most impossible and hope- 
less military and naval engagements. The 
history of these undertakings makes tragic and 
appalling reading. 

Helplessly, and innocently, these men did as 
they were told by those who were supposed to 
know. On the shores of Gallipoli many of 
them would set off through the raking shell- 
fire for a bathe—‘“ their last luxury in the 
world,” knowing they might be struck dead or 
fall wounded in the sea. 


Their position was hopeless, and both the 
and their commanders wets it; but theirs 
was not to reason why ; the deadly Army train- 
ing held and they remained unresisting, perhaps 
even unresentful, while at home statesmen 
quarrelled as to the wisdom of ever having 
launched the campaign at all. 


* 


Those who were ordered to advance at the 
Somme, Passchendale, Ypres, and the Menin 
Bridge, only to be mowed down in_ their 
thousands by implacable, deadly machine-gun 
fire ; those who were flung across the Channel 
to end their lives in the bloodstained trap of 
the Dieppe beaches, had no choice, no under- 
standing of the blundering decisions to which 
their lives were forfeit, nor knowledge of the 
puerile, bitter, acrimonious antagonisms and 
intrigues of politician and soldier, which are 
now revealed. 


The fine words of great orators; the call to 
fight “on the seas and oceans, on the landing 
grounds—in the fields and the streets, and in 
the hills,” the moving and passionate plea for 

honour, duty and patriotism,” smothering in 
fine, beautiful words and phrases, the tragedy 
and uselessness of the sacrifices demanded, 
have carried whole populations, unquestion- 
ingly, into the valley of death. 


It is, no doubt, an over-simplification to say 
that “ wars will cease when men refuse to 
fight,” but it may, nevertheless be true, that had 
the men at Gallipoli and Balaclava been 
trained to think for themselves they might well 
have refused to be a human sacrifice to the 
blundering stupidity of their so-called 
superiors. 


Reading the histories, as they now emerge, of 
the two world wars it becomes more and more 
apparent that the dependence upon war is the 
merest gamble in the affairs of men. There 
is no guarantee of victory, no certainty that in- 
vasion will be repelled, nor the “ right side ” 
win, 

When once a war has started anything may 
happen, and caught in the machine few can 
escape its powerful grip. It is now, before it 
is too late, that the fatal decisions which may 
result in another world war, need to be resisted. 

Six Members of Parliament is a very small 
number to publicly make that courageous and 
essential resistance, but there are many more 
gratefully and thankfully behind them: They 
have taken the first strong step away from the 
Valley of Death ; may it be a movement that 
gathers strength and power to scale the peaks 
of life and peace. 

% FROM 


LESLIE HALE PAGE ONE 


Policy Commission and they have not yet been 
answered. 

Unfortunately this book suffers from more 
than one serious defect. It appears to have 
been written in 1952 and many of the statistical 
references are to figures some years earlier. A 
great deal of more recent information avail- 
able in United Nations reports has not been 
incorporated. 

Table 6 “Total Population and Area by 
Continent” contains more errors than I 
remember seeing in any similar published 
Table before. North America is shown as con- 
taining fewer square miles than South America 
and more square kilometres. North America 
is shown as having (as indeed it has) a higher 
density of population per square mile than 
South America ; but the whole of America is 
shown as having a higher density than either. 

It is a pity that so honest and forthright a 
work, containing much fascinating material, 
should be marred by mistakes. I hope the 
book will command a sufficient sale to enable 
a second edition to be published which can 
be carefully brought up to date. If this were 
done a still more notable contribution would 
be made to the consideration of one of the 
most important problems confronting mankind. 
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